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How the OWI Operates 


Its Overseas Propaganda Machine 


By Charles M. Hulten 


Professor Hulten, of the staff of the School of 
Journalism, University of Oregon, is on leave 
for public relations work with the unified war 
information service, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington. 


HEN Elmer Davis came to 

Washington on June 18, 1942, 
five days after President Roosevelt 
signed Executive Order No. 9182 
creating the Office of War Informa- 
tion, he found a sprawling organiza- 
tion which represented, as a result 
of the chief executive’s action, the 
preliminary consolidation of two 
government propaganda agencies 


with parts of two others.’ Splitting 
off as one of the two operating arms 
of his new OWI was a complex or- 
ganism labeled “Overseas Branch.” 
His first concern was for this part 


1 Office of Government Reports, Office of 
Facts and Figures, Division of Informa- 
tion, Foreign Information Service. See Hil- 
lier Krieghbaum, “‘The Office of War Infor- 
mation and Government News Policy,” 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 19 (Sept., 1942), 
pp. 241-250. 
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of his new job. Not because it rep- 
resented well over half of the cost 
of the operation—rather because 
here was the part of the job which 
preeminently needed doing, and do- 
ing well. Through it he could put 
his fingers into the leaks even then 
showing in the “reservoir” of Ameri- 
can good will abroad. Through it he 
could support the military arm of 
the nation with a force which would 
make every blow more shattering. 
Through it he could help to restore 
hope to millions of hopeless people 
in occupied countries throughout the 
world. 

Unlike the Domestic Branch of 
OWI, the Overseas Branch had 
grown up within a single agency. 
Robert Emmet Sherwood, the dis- 
tinguished dramatist, had built it up 
as the Foreign Information Service 
within the office of the Coordinator 
of Information,’ under Colonel Wil- 
liam J. Donovan. Simultaneously 
with the OWI order President 
Roosevelt, as commander-in-chief, 
had issued a military order attach- 
ing the Donovan setup (minus FIS) 
to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, renam- 
ing it the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, and charging it with that mul- 
titude of subtle tasks which pave 
the way for the “boom-boom” of 
the military. With FIS to OWI went 
the responsibility for America’s for- 
eign propaganda, outside of Latin 
America.’ 

To keep the record straight, for 


2Set up by Executive Order July 11, 
1941 


% Latin America is the province of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. The 
division of responsibility gave rise to nu- 
merous misgivings at the beginning. See, for 
instance, Dorothy Thompson and Frank R. 
Kent, Washington Evening Star, June 19, 
1942. Relations have, however, been most 
amicable; cooperation has been close, par- 
ticularly in the development of the short- 
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fear those who have developed spe- 
cial definitions for the word “propa- 
ganda” may object to its use here, 
it should be noted that Mr. Davis 
did not shy from the word when he 
justified the activity of OWI before 
Congress early in October. He said: 

. .. Propaganda is an_ instrument; 
it may employ truth instead of false- 
hood in its operation (as Wilson did, 
and as this Office intends to do); and 
it may be directed to worthy instead 
of unworthy purposes. To condemn the 
instrument, because the wrong people 
use it for the wrong purposes, is like 
condemning the automobile because 
criminals use it for a getaway. 

Mr. Davis’ forthrightness ends a 
long period of official coyness con- 
cerning the word and restores to it 
its basic meaning: propagation of 
faith—faith in the United States, its 
purposes, its methods, its inevitable 
victory. 

It might also be useful to explain 
at this point that what follows here 
is a description of the Overseas 
Branch and its functions, not a crit- 
ical appraisal of its program. There 
are two reasons for this approach: 
First, much of the effort up to now 
has been devoted to building up the 
machine against that day when 
America really has a story to tell; 
when its propaganda has what all 
propaganda needs—events to back 
it up. Second, the essential defects 
of our propaganda message to date 
are inextricably tied to defects of 
total government policy, at home 
wave program. Elmer Davis and Nelson 
Rockefeller both testified to this before a 
House committee recently. Hearings Before 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations—House of Representatives, 77th 
Congress, Second Session, on the Second 
Supplemental National Defense Appropria- 


tion Bill for 1948, pp. 8348-9, 399-404. 
* House Hearings, p. 885. 
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and abroad; that is a long, and sep- 
arate, story. 


HE BUDGET of the OWI calls 

for the expenditure of slightly 
less than 36 million dollars during 
the 1943 fiscal year (ending June 
30). When OWL has fully recruited 
its authorized personnel it will have 
about 4,400 employees. Of this to- 
tal, the Overseas Branch will have 
more than 2,600 persons, approxi- 
mately 60 per cent. Of the total 
OWI budget, however, overseas ex- 
penses represent approximately 75 
per cent—some 27 million dollars. 

Perhaps the easiest way to pic- 
ture this large organization is to 
break it down into its component 
units. It should be remembered, 
however, that these units are con- 
stantly being changed, with new 
functions being added on here and 
taken off there, as befits a new and 
growing organization. 

Superimposed on the Overseas 
Branch is, of course, the office of 
the director of OWI. Here the pri- 
mary liaison with Army, Navy, 
State and other agencies is main- 
tained. Meetings are held daily on 
top policy matters. There is the 
closest coordination with military 
planning, both through the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and through the the- 
ater commanders. There has been 
an added advantage in that General 
Dwight Eisenhower, commander of 
our African theater, and Milton Eis- 
enhower, associate director of OWI, 
are brothers, but quite apart from 
the personal relationship the lines 
of communication between OWI and 
the armed forces have been thor- 
oughly developed. 

First real evidence of this close 
coordination became public with the 
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American campaign in French 
Northwest Africa. President Roose- 
velt’s message to the French people 
was transcribed and distributed to 
radio stations, here and abroad, in 
advance. General Eisenhower’s mes- 
sage was printed on airplane leaflets 
ready for the move. All American 
radio facilities were mobilized as an 
effective military arm. The Ameri- 
can messages were sent point-to- 
point by shortwave for transmission 
on medium-wave facilities near the 
target areas. Edward R. Murrow 
reported from London by way of 
CBS that “the use of radio in the 
African campaign was the first real- 
ly effective use of that weapon by 
America since the war began.” The 
news from Africa provided numer- 
ous examples of the functioning of 
the machine described in this article. 

Apart from strategic planning, 
the director’s office is responsible for 
seeing to it that the domestic and 
overseas programs are thoroughly 
meshed. Mr. Davis promised, in vir- 
tually his first public statement as 
head of OWI, that America would 
tell the same story—the true story 
—at home and abroad. Later, in a 
staff order, Mr. Davis emphasized 
that “OWI must think, plan, live 
as a single agency. Overseas and 
domestic work are interdependent, 
first in total concept and purpose, 
second at dozens of operating 
points.” ® 

Within the Overseas Branch, Di- 
rector Sherwood has set up in his of- 
fice an Overseas Planning and Intel- 
ligence Board. Representing OWI 
on that board, besides Mr. Sher- 
wood, who serves as chairman, are: 
Edgar Ansel Mowrer, foreign corre- 


5 OWI Staff Order No. 7, Oct. 10, 1942. 
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spondent for the Chicago Daily 
News; Percy Winner, foreign cor- 
respondent and commentator and 
former director of NBC’s interna- 
tional division; James P. Warburg, 
international banker and writer; Col. 
Oscar N. Solbert (on detail from the 
army), former head of psychological 
warfare planning for the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. Also on the board 
are representatives of Army Intelli- 
gence, Naval Intelligence, State De- 
partment and Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Serving the board is a staff of re- 
gional experts, familiar with the po- 
litical, economic and social back- 
grounds of propaganda target areas. 
To these experts is routed the 
wealth of intelligence materials ob- 
tained from foreign representatives 
of the State Department, OSS, 
Board of Economic Warfare, OWI 
itself, Lend-Lease Administration, 
as well as FCC’s monitoring reports 
of international short-wave and me- 
dium-wave stations, scores of Brit- 
ish intelligence reports, Army and 
Navy intelligence and the like. 
Within the framework of over-all 
OWI policy, this planning board 
prepares daily directives and weekly 
guidance for the radio, news and 
publications operations of the Over- 
seas Branch. At this level, too, the 
principal job of coordinating Ameri- 
can and British propaganda pro- 
grams is done. 

Nearly two-thirds of the overseas 
personnel and budget are devoted 
to the dissemination of our propa- 
ganda message by radio. Providing 
the technical staff for the planning 
of expansion and for maintenance 
and operation of the radio facilities 
is the Communications Facilities 
Bureau. Programming to the Conti- 
nent and the Middle East is done 
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from New York by the Eastern 
Press and Radio Bureau (“Eastern” 
refers here tc the location in the 
United States of the bureau, not to 
its target area). Programming to the 
Far East and the Pacific area is 
done from San Francisco by the 
Pacific Bureau. 


ACKBONE of radio operation 

has been the Communications 
Facilities Bureau. Under Murry 
Brophy, its chief, who was a vice 
president of CBS, it has had to 
bring to fighting strength short- 
wave facilities which were regarded 
as poor relations by commercial 
companies which operated them 
with their left hands. The best evi- 
dence OWI has is that Germany 
alone has some 68 short-wave trans- 
mitters, plus those it has seized. 
Moreover, it is now reported to "2 
completing 20 new super-power st - 
tions.’ Against this, America had 14 
transmitters, plus six low-power 
Morse transmitters which OWI con- 
verted to voice broadcast. Using 
WLWO, the Crosley station in Cin- 
cinnati, as a backbone, the trans- 
mitters on the east coast were built 
up into a network to which pro- 
grams could be fed and to which 
guidance suggestions could be made. 
Present radio expansion plans call 
for: 

1. Building new transmitters to 
bring the total from 14 to 36; at- 
taching these transmitters to exist- 
ing facilities; raising all transmitters 
to 50 kw. 

2. Leasing all time on all existing 
short-wave transmitters in the Unit- 
ed States, starting November 1, 
1942. Actual operation of the trans- 
mitters is by the private companies, 


® House Hearings, p. 427. 
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but all are programmed and con- 
trolled by OWL.’ 

3. Installation of several medium- 
wave transmitters in Great Britain 
to supplement facilities made avail- 
able to OWI by BBC. Transmitters 
are also being acquired for several 
places in the Pacific area, sufficiently 
close to Japan and her newly-seized 
territories to reach them with stand- 
ard frequency broadcasts. 

In addition to this radio pro- 
gram, the Communications Facilities 
Bureau has been in charge of the 
intricate communications problems 
presented by the world-wide opera- 
tions of OWI, and has also devel- 
oped a radiophoto network for the 
transmission of news pictures to 
twenty-six points on the globe. They 
have top priorities on scarce mate- 
rials. The bureau expects to have 
acquired all of the equipment by the 
end of the fiscal year, and to have 
more than half of it in operation 
then. 

News is the chief propaganda ve- 
hicle of the Overseas Branch. Prin- 
cipal sources of this news are the 
press associations and newspapers 
of this country. To supplement this, 
the OWI News Bureau acts as a 
Washington bureau for the overseas 
side, filling in detail necessary for 
foreign transmission but unimpor- 
tant in the domestic commercial 

7 This presents, potentially, a nice prob- 
lem in responsibility for defamation by 
radio. Since the commercial companies ac- 
tually operate the facilities, but have no 
control of programming, the language of 
the Congressional appropriation provides: 
“. . . the Office of War Information is au- 
thorized in making contracts for the use of 
international short-wave radio stations and 
facilities, to agree on behalf of the United 
States to indemnify the owners and operat- 
ors of said radio stations and facilities from 
such funds as may be hereafter appropri- 
ated for the purpose, against loss or dam- 
age on account of injury to rsons or 


property arising from such use of said radio 
stations or facilities. . . .” 
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news file. Unlike the OCIAA, which 
has developed its radio programs 
along conventional lines using mu- 
sic, drama and name commentators, 
OWI sticks pretty closely to straight 
news—selected and emphasized, to 
be sure, but straight news nonethe- 
less. It is “The Voice of America” 
calling the world. The voice is 
anonymous; no “Lord Haw-Haw” or 
“Paul Revere” is being built up. 
Most broadcasts are multiple-voice, 
and they usually open and close 
with “Yankee Doodle.” The listener 
OWI always has in mind is the one 
who is under a blanket in a dark- 
ened room, with a fearful ear cocked 
for the Gestapo. To him, and to the 
hundreds to whom he will relay the 
message by one means or another, 
they feel special responsibility: to 
make it worthwhile to risk their 
lives. 

To process this news, the Eastern 
Press and Radio Bureau has devel- 
oped seven language sections: Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian, Ibe- 
rian, Scandinavian and Miscellane- 
ous (Hungarian, Polish, Arabic, 
Egyptian, Afrikaans, Greek, Turk- 
ish, Czech, Dutch, Rumanian and 
Bulgarian). Chief of the bureau is 
Joseph Barnes, former foreign news 
editor and correspondent of the New 
York Herald Tribune. Under him 
are more than 600 persons, mostly 
multi-lingual, who prepare the news 
for overseas transmission, keep close 
track of enemy propaganda (but 
scrupulously refrain from “answer- 
ing” it), and monitor all short-wave 
transmission from the United States, 
including their own, to be sure that 
something isn’t being slipped over 
by inflection or phrasing. 

They are gradually building up to 
the programming of some 900 hours 
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a week, principally by short-wave 
but with growing emphasis on mate- 
rial sent by transcription or point- 
to-point transmission for rebroad- 
cast over medium-wave stations 
nearer to their target. With the 
leasing of all short-wave facilities, 
OWI would normally become the 
only voice to foreign countries. To 
provide variety—and a voice with 
a non-government signature—the 
short-wave programming staffs of 
NBC and CBS are being taken over 
by contract, subject to supervision 
by OWI and OCIAA, to produce 


some of the programs. 


WO valuable by-products of this 

radio news operation have been 
developed. First, nearly 25,000 
words of news go out every day by 
cable and wireless to supplement 
commercial press services in 16 
countries. Second, morale programs, 
music, news (especially home-town 
stuff) and features are developed 
and transmitted for our growing 
numbers of troops overseas. 

The Pacific Bureau, with more 
than 400 employees, does much the 
same job from San Francisco as the 
Eastern Press and Radio Bureau 
does from New York. Chief of that 
bureau is to be Owen Lattimore, Far 
Eastern scholar and more recently 
President Roosevelt’s special envoy 
to Chiang Kai-Shek. Mr. Lattimore 
is at present in China. Language 
sections on the west coast include 
Chinese, English, Filipino, Japanese, 
Korean-Formosan, Dutch, French, 
Thai, Burmese, Indian and others. 
Removal of the Japanese from the 
coast has necessitated processing 
broadcasts in that language from 
the intermountain area, with a pro- 
gram line to San Francisco. 
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One of the mst resourceful bu- 
reaus has been that of Overseas 
Publications and Pictures, developed 
by Edward Stanley, former execu- 
tive news picture editor of AP. It 
has faced the problem of physically 
transporting large quantities of post- 
ers, pamphlets, leaflets, books and 
magazines, pictures and news fea- 
tures and specialties to neutral, oc- 
cupied and even enemy countries. 
To achieve this, miniature duplicat- 
ing machines, light presses, radio- 
photo networks, mobile and other 
motion picture equipment and other 
devices have been developed. Micro- 
film master copies are sent to be 
translated and duplicated in the dis- 
tribution area. American goods sent 
to distress areas are packaged to tell 
our propaganda story. An excellent 
semi-monthly magazine, Victory, has 
been developed for translation into 
six languages; it is distributed 
through foreign newsstands and oth- 
er channels. American newsreel 
companies produce a cooperative 
weekly release, with sound tracks in 
eight languages. Other pictures are 
produced or adapted for foreign dis- 
tribution. Large quantities of air- 
plane fliers are being produced, for 
current distribution and for reserve 
against a more advantageous time. 

Acting as a field staff for the 
whole Overseas Branch is the Out- 
post Bureau, with Harold K. Guinz- 
burg, president of the Viking Press, 
as its chief. Some 300 media spe- 
cialists, technicians and others have 
been sent to approximately thirty 
foreign posts, where they have re- 
cruited staffs from among Ameri- 
cans resident abroad and the native 
population. Theirs is a two-way op- 
eration: They produce or distribute 
material conceived or executed in 
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the United States, and they suggest 
propaganda lines and report on the 
success of the activity. In every 
case the outpost representatives are 
attached to missions of the State 
Department and under their general 
supervision. Where OWI does not 
have its own representatives, State 
Department missions provide distri- 
bution and reporting facilities. 

The United States has made an 
impressive beginning in the field of 
overseas propaganda. Reports, from 
areas OWI wants most to reach, are 
comparatively few. Each one, how- 
ever, seems to indicate that “The 
Voice of America” is getting through 
to those peoples who need its assur- 
ance most.* Moreover, OWI faced 


8 See Mr. Davis’ statement, House Hear- 
ings, p. 391. 
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what was potentially one of its most 
critical audiences when it appeared 
before the House Appropriations 
Committee recently to explain its 
plans and accomplishments. The re- 
port of that committee is, without 
question, one of the most laudatory 
it has ever written.’ Especial com- 
mendation went to the overseas ac- 
tivity. Although the committee 
made a cut in the budget request, 
they directed that: 

“Overseas operations are so im- 
portant that little of the decrease, 
unless it can be applied without 
detriment to essential phases, should 
be taken from that direction.” ” 

® House Report No. 2519, 77th Congress, 
Second Session—Second Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense Appropriation Bill, Oct. 8, 


1942, PP: 7-10. 
10 Ibid., p. 10. 





News Breaks and News Repetition 
In Morning-Evening Newspaper Cities 


By Robert E. Buchanan 


Mr. Buchanan made the study here reported 
while he was an instructor in the School of 
Journalism, University of Illinois. He is now in 
training at an Army Intelligence School. 


HE purpose of this study in ed- 

iting practices on American 
newspapers is to answer two ques- 
tions: At what time of the day do 
news breaks come? Do morning and 
evening newspapers published in the 
same city edit the news in relation 
to each other? 

Most students of modern journal- 
ism have an “intuitive opinion” as 
to which news-field gets the news- 
breaks, but no adequate study has 
ever been made to determine the 
answer on a scientific and statistical 
basis. For instance, Professor Sam- 
uel Stouffer of the University of Chi- 
cago makes the statement that “aft- 
ernoon papers probably get the ma- 
jor news breaks—especially on for- 
eign and national political news, and 
in the central and western time 
zones... .”* As will be seen, the 
statistics in this study suggest a 
conclusion contrary to the opinion 
of Professor Stouffer. 

The second question answered by 
the same set of statistics is whether 
editors of newspapers are influenced 
in the display of news by what ap- 
pears in a competing newspaper in 
the opposite field (morning or eve- 

1 See Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Radio and the 


Printed Page (New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, 1940), p. 270. 


ning). Another way to phrase the 
question is: Do editors of evening 
newspapers display the news on a 
24-hour basis or do they concentrate 
on 12 hours, especially where there 
is a newspaper published locally in 
the opposite field? It is common- 
place for editors to assume that “no- 
body reads the newspaper” in the 
opposite field and paradoxically to 
edit their papers on the basis of 
complete reader-knowledge of what 
appeared in the other newspaper. 

To answer the two questions pro- 
pounded in this study five time 
classifications were set up. For sto- 
ries for which no hour of occurrence 
could be ascertained—mainly stories 
from foreign nations or from com- 
mon news sources in which the time 
was designated as “tonight” or “late 
today”—a division was called Uni- 
dentified Time. For stories in which 
the hour of occurrence was definite, 
divisions are 12-6 a.m., 6-12 am., 
12-6 p.m., and 6-12 p.m. 

Geographical divisions were also 
set up to include: 

a. Local. In the case of metropolitan 
papers suburbs were included in this 
classification. 

b. State. This division included news 


from territory surrounding the publish- 
ing center, such as lower Wisconsin, 
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northwestern Indiana and Illinois for 
Chicago papers, or sections of New Jer- 
sey for New York Papers. 

c. National. 1—Washington (a spe- 
cial division for news of government); 
2—Fastern (states in the Eastern time 
zone); 3—Central (states in the Central 
time zone); 4—Pacific - Mountain 
(states in the Mountain and Pacific 
time zones). 

d. Foreign. 1—East (the Far East, 
including Hawaii, the Philippines, Asia 
and Australia); 2—West (Europe and 
Africa). 


Under each of the time divisions 
three classifications were set up: big, 
medium and little. These divisions 
stood for the play accorded the 
story on the front page. Big includ- 
ed stories given top spot and those 
with secondary banners and spreads, 
usually not more than two or three 
to a page. Medium included stories 
with heads at the top of a page, or 
large heads below the fold. Little 
included stories with minor heads, 
usually at the bottom of a page. 

It should be noted that the classi- 
fication cannot be absolute since it 
must be arbitrary and since head- 
line schedules and make-up vary. 

Six pairs of two papers in differ- 
ent parts of the country were exam- 
ined for a week each. In each pair 
the times of editions had to be con- 
sidered so that the two papers would 
not be published within ten hours 
of each other. Also to be consid- 
ered were the news services used by 
each paper, since two papers using 
the same service might be inclined 
to “repeats.” This, however, ap- 
peared not to be likely, since a news 
service usually reported enough new 
developments to change stories by 
the time its second client was ready 
for the press. Part of the survey was 
based on newspapers published be- 
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fore Pearl Harbor and part on pa- 
pers published after war was de- 
clared. 

The six pairs of papers (general 
comment on each competitive situa- 
tion is appended): 

Atlanta Constitution and Atlanta 
Evening Journal, December 1-8, 
1941. 


Almost all stories used in one paper 
are used in the other. This is due, in 
part, to the closeness of edition times 
and, in slight degree, to political agree- 
ment of the papers. The disagreement 
between Attorney General Arnall and 
Governor Talmadge on the hearing of 
the FCC about WGST, Georgia School 
of Technology radio station, accounts 
for part of the similarity of local news, 
since the story ran through most of the 
week. The same is true of the vote of 
the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools to suspend 10 
Georgia colleges, which brought forth 
comment and development for four 
days of the survey period. 


Rockford (Ill.} Morning Star and 
Rockford Register-Republic, Decem- 
ber 2-10, 1941. (Star not printed 
Monday morning and Register-Re- 
public not printed Sunday evening). 


Although published by the same cor- 
poration, the Rockford papers have 
comparatively few “repeats.” Most of 
these occur in local news. With three 
news services, the Register-Republic 
has an opportunity to shift to news 
which has not broken previously. Ap- 
parently the papers are edited with the 
view that the other paper also is avail- 
able to the reader. 


Fort Wayne Journal Gazette and 
Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, Decem- 
ber 12-19, 1941. 


Both papers use some local news on 
the front page but put most of the lo- 
cal news on the first page of the second 
section. Because of this departmentali- 
zation, the first page and the local 
news page were used in the survey of 
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local news. In the examined period, the 
war took most of the prominence in 
front page news, allowing little space 
for “repeats.” Duplication in Wash- 
ington and East stories, especially in 
“partial repeats,” was heavy. In local 
stories “repeats” were fairly numerous. 


New York Times and New York 
World-Telegram, December 1-8, 


1938. 


The World-Telegram prints a special 
Saturday evening edition instead of a 
Sunday edition, so one day is omitted 
from the survey. The Times relies heav- 
ily on stories from its correspondents. 
Relatively little press service news is 
used, especially on the front page. The 
two papers differ in that the Times 
uses few stories on the front page while 
the World-Telegram uses many. Both 
papers use a great deal of local news on 
pages two and three; these local stories 
are included in the local survey. The 
Times seems to print more news which 
has broken earlier. In several instances, 
it gives the story a bigger play than 
does the World-Telegram, although 
the latter had the break on the story. 
This apparently means that the Times 
does not edit in relation to other pa- 
pers. “Repeats” of local stories are 
heavy, due in part to running stories 
of the sale of the Sixth Avenue ele- 
vated and the Temporary National 
Economic Commission hearing in 
Washington. 


Illinois State Journal and Illinois 
State Register, March 1-7, 1940 
(Springfield, Tll.). 


Both papers use local news on the 
front page with no special sectionali- 
zation. Local and surrounding com- 
munity news is emphasized on inside 
pages with little foreign news, 
a policy which leads to duplica- 
tion in local news. Most stories of any 
importance are duplicated in the two 
papers, but they are edited in regard 
to the other paper in that play follows 
the time break. In one case a page-one, 
headline story of the evening paper is 
given a small head on page three, sec- 
tion two of the Journal. 
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The Sunday editions both come out 
in the morning so that the papers are 
edited at the same time. In this case, 
four of the stories on the front page 
were much the same. Three of these 
were local news, and other local stories 
were often duplicated on inside pages. 

The news week was well-balanced in 
the period examined, with only the 
Russian-Finnish campaign covering 
more than two or three days. 


Chicago Daily Tribune and Chi- 


cago Times, July 1-13, 1938. 


The comparison is difficult because 
of the tabloid size of the Times. Big 
play was considered that given the two 
or three major stories of the issue, while 
medium and little classifications in 
comparison to the Tribune had to be 
arbitrary. The first page of the Trib- 
une was used, plus pages two and three 
for local news, while all big and medi- 
um play stories in the Times were used 
for the local survey. Also making com- 
parison difficult was the wide diversi- 
fication in political views of the pa- 
pers. The Tribune gave medium play 
each day to its story from a Washing- 
ton special correspondent and played 
up all news unfavorable to the Demo- 
crats, while the Times followed an op- 
posite policy. For example, the testi- 
mony of Morgan suing the TVA for his 
job was given medium play in the Trib- 
une and shifted to small play on page 
11 of the Times. The Tribune also em- 
phasized stories unfavorable to the 
CIO, while the Times was occupied 
with a clean-up-the-alleys campaign. 

The Tribune several times used 
stories of local news which broke for 
the Times the previous evening, and 
usually gave a more complete and de- 
tailed account. Affecting “repeats” 
were the running stories of the Hutton 
divorce trial and the Hughes round- 
the-world-flight. In spite of these stor- 
ies, the “repeats” were comparatively 
infrequent. 


N THE basis of the statistics 
the study yielded, the follow- 


ing conclusions were arrived at: 


I. More news breaks come from 
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12 noon to midnight than in the 
following twelve-hour period. 

Of the 131 front page stories with 
time of origin known 69, more than 
half, occur from 6-12 p.m. The 12-6 
p.m. period ranks second, but the 
other two periods follow more close- 
ly in the broad than in local news 
only (see Table I). 


TABLE I 


Time of News Breaks of 
Front Page Stories 


6-12 pm. 69 
12-6 pm. 2 
6-12 am. 21 
12-6 am. 12 


131 

Of 116 local stories whose time of 
origin could be determined 55, about 
half, fall in the 6-12 p.m. division. 
This may be because many local 
meetings are held in the evening and 
most crime and accident news of lo- 
cal nature occurs after dark. Thirty- 
one of the stories, almost a third, oc- 
cur from noon to 6 p.m. 


TABLE II 
Time of News Breaks on Local 
Stories 


6-12 pm. 55 
12-6 pm. $1 
6-12 am. 18 
12-6 am. 12 


116 
Of the local stories used only on 
the front page (included in the to- 


tals shown in Table II), almost half 
occur from 6 p.m. to midnight. 


TABLE Ill 
Time of News Breaks in Front Page 
Local Stories 
6-12 p.m. 22 
12-6 pm. 13 
6-12 a.m. 7 
12-6 a.m. 4 


46 
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In all cases the most news breaks 
in local stories occur in the 6-12 p.m. 
period. 

The war news had little effect on 
the play of local news. The periods 
of local news breaks in wartime pa- 
pers follow the pattern, although 
distribution in time in the peace pa- 
pers is less varied. In the three pa- 
pers of the war period, 23 of the 48 
local stories occur from 6 to mid- 
night, while 14 fall in the 12-6 p.m. 
division. In the three peace period 
papers, 32 of the 68 stories are in 
the 6-12 p.m. division, 17 are in 
the 12-6 p.m. group. 


TABLE IV 


Time of News Breaks in Local 
Stories During War 


6-12 pm. 23 
12-6 pm. 14 
6-12 am. 3 
12-6 am. 8 


48 
TABLE V 


Time of News Breaks in Local 
Stories During Peace 


6-12 pm. 32 
12-6 pm. 17 
6-12 am. 10 
12-6 a.m. 9 


68 


The survey shows that in all cases, 
and particularly in local news, the 
morning newspaper gets the news 
breaks. 

II. Editors in cities which have 
both morning and evening papers 
edit the news in relation to news 
published in the other newspaper, 
apparently on the assumption that 
the reading public follows both pa- 
pers. 

This conclusion is based on the 
fact that only 57 of the 931 front 
page stories included in the survey 
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were “repeats” of stories published 
in the other paper within the previ- 
ous twelve hours. Only 37 stories 
were “partial repeats.” Including 
both categories, only 11 per cent of 
the stories were repeated on the 
front page in any form. 

It is natural that with the advent 
of fresh news the stories in the pre- 
ceding papers would not be repeat- 
ed. The use of only 11 per cent “re- 
peats” seems to indicate that the 
news judgment of editors is some- 
what influenced by what appears in 
the other newspaper. 

III. European stories are most often 
repeated. 
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As could be expected, the cate- 
gory with the most “repeats” was 
“West,” since the time difference of 
6-10 hours puts the evening paper 
at a disadvantage. Most of the “re- 
peats” by evening papers were of 
war communiqués, a type of news 
in which the morning papers got the 
majority of the news breaks. 

IV. Evening papers use more sto- 
ries appearing in the preceding pa- 
per than do morning papers. 

This is true in both war and 
peace, although more so in wartime, 
mainly because of the time factor 
mentioned above. 


TABLE VI 


Repetition of Stories Used in Papers Published Within the Previous 
Twelve Hours 


ALL STORIES 


(Repeats 
Evening 


(Partial Repeats 


(Repeats 


(Partial Repeats 


Peace 


36 
ll 


47 


33 
10 


43 


FRONT PAGE STORIES 
(Repeats 


Evening ( 


(Partial Repeats 


(Repeats 


Morning ( 
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An Experimental Comparison of Four 
Ways of Coding Editorial Content 


By A. Geller, D. Kaplan and Harold D. Lasswell 


This article comes from the Experimental Divi- 
sion for the Study of Wartime Communications, 
of which Dr. Lasswell is director. Mr. Geller and 
Mr. Kaplan are experienced social statisticians. 


[IFFERENT procedures for 

measuring newspaper content 
give somewhat dissimilar results. 
This report summarizes an experi- 
ment designed to compare four al- 
ternative procedures for the descrip- 
tion of editorial matter. Two trained 
classifiers read the same material 
four times according to instructions 
that did not change save for a few 
selected technicalities." 

When the content of a newspaper 
is carefully read for descriptive pur- 
poses it is necessary to proceed as 
follows: 


(1) Select the symbol list. This is 
made up of the words (unit symbols) 
or statements (sequence symbols) 
whose occurrence is te be recorded. 

(2) Define the list. If the symbols 
are to be taken literally by the readers 
no problem of definition arises. Thus 
if “Hitler” is to be noted only when 
explicitly mentioned, it is unnecessary 
to add any explanations. But if the 
purpose is broader the classifier may be 
left free to count as “Hitler” such 
terms as “Fiihrer,” “German Chancel- 
lor,” “No. 1 Nazi” and so on. The dis- 
tinction between rigid and flexible lists 
applies to the use of statements (se- 
quence symbols) as well as unit sym- 
bols. The statement “the Germans 


1The details are found in Harold D. 
Lasswell and Associates, “The Politically 
Significant Content of the Press: Coding 
Procedures,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 19 
(March, 1942), p. 12. 


caused the war” may be applied liter- 
ally; if so, sentences like “the Nazis 
caused the war” would be excluded 
from the count. But the sentence would 
be included if the purpose is to record 
all statements consistent with the 
theme statement. 

(3) Select the recording unit and the 
specified context. The recording unit 
may be defined as the range of text for 
which the occurrence of a symbol is 
tabulated with the unit weight of 1, 
even if it occurs more than once in the 
specified text. Thus if the paragraph is 
selected as the recording unit, one fre- 
quency will be recorded for any listed 
symbol appearing in that paragraph 
whether the symbol appears once or ten 
times. The specified context is the 
range of text which is to be considered 
in characterizing the presentation of a 
listed symbol in any given recording 
unit. Hence it is the portion of text to 
be read in order to determine whether 
a given symbol is favorably or unfavor- 
ably treated. It is reasonable that the 
specified context be at least as large 
as the recording unit. If we are deter- 
mining the nature of the presentation 
of the symbol “Britain” in a one- 
paragraph recording unit, it is relevant 
to read at least that paragraph before 
making our decision. We may, of 
course, use a larger context such as 
the article as a whole. 

(4) Train readers for consistency and 
reliability. 

(5) Collect and process data. 


This report is concerned with 
comparing different recording units 
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applied by readers to the same body 
of editorial matter. With one excep- 
tion the specified context is the 
same as the recording unit, as is 
shown in the following table: 
Recording Specified 
Method Unit Context 
I Symbol Sentence 


II Paragraph Paragraph 
Ill 3 sentences $3 sentences 


IV Article Article 

The exception is the first method 
in which the mention of a symbol 
counts as 1, but the specified con- 
text is the sentence as a whole. Ob- 
viously one symbol may occur more 
than once in a sentence, as in “Ger- 
mans predominate in all armies in 
countries occupied by Germans.” 
Strictly speaking, recording units 
should be named: “unit symbol; 
symbol-paragraph; symbol-three-sen- 
tences; symbol-article.” The word 
“symbol” is dropped to avoid repe- 
tition. 

At first glance the paragraph and 
the three-sentence units are quite 
similar. But in general we expect 
that paragraphs are more variable in 
length than three-sentence units and 
it is reasonable to ask if this af- 
fects the results of content analysis. 


T IS clear that the principal con- 

trast in the procedures applied 
in this experiment is between anal- 
ysis by rather small and by rather 
large context units. Even larger 
units might have been investigated. 
Thus we could have assigned any 
one symbol according to the net im- 
pression left after reading all the 
editorials appearing in a given issue. 
On the other hand we could limit 
the specified context further than 
was done in this experiment, stipu- 
lating that the statement, not the 
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sentence, be the specified context. 
(A statement is the smallest intelli- 
gible sequence of symbols; several 
statements may be found in one sen- 
tence.) 

It is evident that the choice of 
unit depends upon the problem un- 
der investigation. Even without de- 
tailed research we know that some 
procedures are inadequate for cer- 
tain questions. To choose an ex- 
treme example: If our problem is to 
describe the variations in content 
from one editorial to another, we 
cannot obtain much information if 
we record the article as a whole by 
a procedure that enables us to do 
no more than say that Britain was 
mentioned favorably. We may want 
to know if the whole article was full 
of references to Britain, or if Britain 
was referred to but once. We may 
ask whether the references were 
overwhelmingly favorable, or wheth- 
er they were evenly split. If we were 
examining 100 newspapers in order 
to find out how many of them paid 
any attention whatsoever to Great 
Britain in their editorials, the one- 
article-one-mention procedure would 
give us all of the information useful 
for our purpose. 

Whatever the specific question 
with which we approach the analysis 
of content, we need to know how 
alternative procedures compare with 
one another in describing different 
media of communication in refer- 
ence to selected problems. The pres- 
ent report has to do with editorials 
appearing in the New York Times. 
This tends to suggest certain limita- 
tions on the results. The Times has 
more—and longer—editorials than 
many newspapers. Each editorial is 
made up of larger paragraphs than 
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can be found in many more “popu- 
lar” publications. 

The results of this experiment are 
further conditioned by the fact that 
this is not only a report on the 
Times but a report on politically 
significant content. For this study 
a few symbols were chosen from the 
list made use of in “The World At- 
tention Survey.”* The Times is more 
preoccupied with politics, especially 
world politics, than many other 
newspapers, and this may diminish 
the applicability of our results. The 
specific list (the symbols are listed 
together with the numbers used in 
referring to them): 

Symbol 

No. Symbol 

Great Britain 
China 
Churchill 
Germany 
Hitler 
Italy 
Japan 
Roosevelt 
United States 
USS.R. 
Allies 
Govts. in Exile 
Free French 
Citizens of Occupied 
Territory 
Axis 
Neutrals 
Vichy 
Finland 


Each symbol is characterized ac- 
cording to direction as follows: 

1. Presentation in a positive (+) 
direction is the characterization of a 
listed symbol in a favorable light. 

2. Presentation in a negative (—) 
direction is the characterization of a 
symbol in an unfavorable light. 

2See Lasswell, op. cit., and Harold D. 


Lasswell, “The World Attention Survey,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 5 (1941), p. 456. 
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8. Other presentations are neutral 
(0). 

Our experiment deals with weeks 
whose characteristics are differenti- 
ated as follows: 

1. December 8-14, 1941: Pearl 
Harbor—period unfavorable to U.S. 

2. April 20-26, 1942: A while aft- 
er Tokyo Raid—neutral period. 

8. June 5-11, 1942: Battle of 
Midway—period favorable to U.S. 

This provides us with a wide 
range of wartime situations, ena- 
bling us to discover whether our 
methods exhibit distinctive charac- 
teristics connected with contrasting 
periods. As a reminder of the condi- 
tions prevailing in our selected 
weeks, the following sentences may 
be reproduced: 


Unfavorable Period 
December 8, 1941, Monday. 


“Whatever the military and naval 
strategy which we employ we now go 
into battle in response to crystal clear 
aggression and in defense of no far 
away ideal but of our own U.S. In this 
crisis we must have unanimity, sacri- 
fice and American patriotism at its 
best.” 

December 9, 1941, Tuesday 

“Congress has spoken—no, thunder- 
ed—its answer to the madmen of Ja- 
pan. ... This swift and heartening 
demonstration of American unity meets 
with a reverberating echo outside the 
halls of Congress. ... This country 
has acted in this hour of crisis precisely 
as those who were most confident of 


8In this experiment multiple coding is 
used. Thus when a symbol is presented fa- 
vorably, unfavorably and neutrally, it is 
coded all three ways, and each entry is 
given a weight according to the proportion 
that it represents of all coded meanings of 
Hy symbol. The totals of all the weights is 
1; in some cases, however, the weights do 
not add to whole numbers, since fractions 
like % cannot be expressed exactly in deci- 
mal form. In order to rule out very inci- 
dental characterizations of a sym cod- 
ings in addition to the first are recorded 
only when they amount to at least 1/5 of 
the number of mentions of the first. 
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the integrity of democratic institutions 
knew that it would act... .” 

December 10, 1941, Wednesday 

“Mistakes have been made and losses 
taken. A hard road lies ahead. But we 
shall travel that road to victory, be- 
cause we have a just cause, loyal allies, 
and a superbly united people. . . .” 

December 12, 1941, Friday. 

“Now Germany and Italy join 
treacherous Japan in her attack on the 
U. S—and the American people go to 
total war in defense of their lives, their 
liberties, their very existence as an in- 
dependent nation. . . . Every faith we 
hold, and every liberty we cherish calls 
us into action to defend our own.” 


Neutral Period 
April 21, 1942, Tuesday. 

“Because the world failed to recog- 
nize Adolf Hitler’s worth, Adolf Hitler 
set out to change the world. No one 
can say he hasn’t done so but what did 
he think about yesterday on his 53rd 
birthday. . . . An old book says: “Woe 
unto the world because of offenses! For 
it must be that offenses come: But woe 
unto that man by whom the offense 
cometh.’ There he is.” 

April 22, 1942, Wednesday. 

“The resolution adopted by the Re- 
publican National Committee at its 
Chicago meeting cuts cleanly away 
from those influences within the party 
which still counsel a ‘defensive’ war, a 
war of limited liability, . . . a war in 
which we concentrate on attack against 
Japan and give only second thought to 
Nazi Germany.” 


April 23, 1942, Thursday. 

“Slowly but surely, like an ice-bound 
river in the Spring, Europe is beginning 
to crack. . . . The occupied countries 
are not on the verge of revolt; . . . and 
it is folly to imagine that anything less 
than assault in superior force . . . can 
smash the great fighting machine that 
is now being geared for its supreme 
test. With these reservations against 
false hopes of near or easy victory, the 
signs that Hitler’s house is crumbling 
from within are far too many to ig- 
nore. 


April 24, 1942, Friday. 
“Whatever other steps are to be 
taken in the new inflation program, 
farm prices and wages, which have been 
the two openings through which infla- 
tion has been forcing its way, must be 
brought under control.” 


Favorable Period 
June 5, 1942, Friday. 

“The Japanese raid on Dutch Har- 
bor as a face saving operation to im- 
press the bombed population of Tokyo 
or a reconnoitering prelude to further 
attacks. . . . History will mark June 
Srd as the date of the first air attack 
of an alien enemy on the North Ameri- 
can continent. We stand between the 
aggressors to Asia and Europe, and the 
latest reverberations stir the grass roots 
of America and blow away the dust of 
her last illusions.” 


June 6, 1942, Saturday. 


“Today marks the end of six months 
of our active participation in the war. 
. . . After six months, certainly the 
country ought to be told how many of 
our airplanes were destroyed at Pearl 
Harbor. . . . The record of the past six 
= has been far from wholly 
dark. ...” 


June 7, 1942, Sunday. 

“We failed twenty-three years ago 
because we did not carry the purposes 
of the First World War over into the 
peace, because specifically, we refused 
the mild commitance of membership in 
the League of Nations. Our people have 
seen the fruits of that error.” 

June 8, 1942, Monday. 

“The Battle is barely over. The full 
extent of losses on both sides has not 
yet been determined, much less told. 
Yet it is certain that the great sea bat- 
tle for Midway Island has been a stun- 
ning defeat for Japanese sea power.” 


HE experiment reveals, as was 
anticipated, that consistent dif- 
ferences are obtained in the frequen- 
cies recorded by the four methods. 
The symbol-sentence procedure (I) 
results in three ard one-half times 
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as many entries as the symbol- 
article Method (IV) (see Table A, 
where the weekly averages are 
shown to be 42 to 12). Method I 
yields twice as many frequencies as 
the symbol paragraph Method (II). 
Although much closer to the para- 
graph procedure than to any other, 
Method III (the  three-sentence 
unit) results in larger frequencies. 
This reflects the rather long para- 
graphs in Times editorials. 

These results are true of the 
weeks considered separately, as well 
as collectively, as can be seen from 
Tables B, C and D. The neutral 
week is a little less full of mentions 
of the symbols on our list than the 
Pearl Harbor week or the Midway 
week. Since our list bears especially 
on foreign relations this is consist- 
ent with expectations. 

The four methods agree in de- 
scribing the direction of the edito- 
rial treatment of our symbol list 
during the period as a whole. They 
are in accord in presenting the pe- 
riod as more positive than negative 
(Table E). 

The data in Table F enable us to 
compare the four methods in more 
detail. They report the result of cod- 
ing a list of four symbols whose 
presentation by the Times is biased 
in the same direction. “Germany,” 
“Hitler,” “Japan” and “Axis” are 
al! presented negatively (with one 
exception); however, the methods 
differ in the degree of reported bias. 
The paragraph and article methods 
resemble each other in emphasizing 
the degree of bias. For the entire 
period the paragraph procedure 
yields an excess of 38 per cent minus 
over plus references, and the article 
procedure gives a 33 per cent excess. 
The one-sentence and three-sentence 
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methods resemble each other in un- 
der-emphasizing the degree of bias 
(27 per cent and 23 per cent excess, 
respectively, for the total period). 

What factors operate to empha- 
size the degree of bias recorded by 
Methods II and IV, and to mini- 
mize the degree of bias by Methods 
I and III? One hypothesis is that 
the editorial style of the Times is 
reflected in this result. By style we 
mean the arrangement of the ele- 
ments of the editorial.‘ The ele- 
ments are statements—in this case, 
statements favorable, unfavorable 
or noncommittal in regard to the 
symbols listed. It is apparent that 
qualifications on the over-all bias of 
any editorial (as of any communi- 
cation) may be arranged in several 
ways in relation to the whole. They 
may be evenly distributed through- 
out the editorial, or concentrated at 
certain places. In the former case, 
a small-unit recording procedure 
would catch qualifying ideas that 
would elude a larger content meth- 
od, and diminish the strength of the 
reported bias. 

Table F shows that the number 
of “neutral” entries diminishes as 

#Content analysis was first used by 
scholars to describe the formal character- 
istics that set one person apart from an- 
other. In studying political content we are 
not interested in style as an end in itself 
but for its ble effect on response, or 
indication of response. Style analysis is not, 
of course, limited to any one form of com- 
munication, as the following citations 
show: Edith Rickert, New Methods for the 
Study of Literaiure (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1926); Viktor Lowenfeld, 
The Nature of Creative — (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939); Siegfried 
Kracauer, Propaganda and the Nazi War 
Film (New York: Museum of Modern Art 
Film Library, 1942); David Efron, Gesture 
and Environment (New York: Kings Crown 
Press, 1941); and publications of the Of- 
fice of Radio Research, Columbia Univer- 
sity (Paul F. Lazarsfeld, director), and the 
Research Project on Totalitarian Communi- 


cation (Ernst Kris and Hans Speier, direc- 
tors). 
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the size of the recording context in- 
creases. For the entire period one- 
sentence coding gives 25 per cent 
neutral; paragraph coding, 16 per 
cent; article coding, 11 per cent. We 
cannot, however, rely upen this to 
account for the differences in em- 
phasis by the four methods. There is 
no sound ground for expecting that 
the larger the size of the coding unit, 
the larger the proportion of extreme 
references; it is always possible that 
this is a function of the stylistic pat- 
tern. 

The characteristics of the “zero” 
category must be revealed in future 
investigations. At present several 
kinds of relations are found in this 
bracket: 

a. Characterization in neither a fa- 
vorable nor unfavorable way; i.e., a 
“truly neutral” statement, where im- 
partiality is obvious. 

b. Ambiguous characterization, 
where the attitude implied is not clear. 

c. Hypothetical import, where the 
content does not assert a fact but where 
the underlying attitude is clear, as in 
rhetorical questions, conditional state- 


ments of various kinds, advice, and so 
o 


n. 

d. Coding difficulties—all character- 
izations which are not otherwise pro- 
vided for by the rules, or which are of 
a very complex nature. 


In view of the importance of style 
it may be suggested that samples of 
the content of any medium of com- 
munication be described by more 
than one coding procedure. 


HILE it is not conclusively es- 

tablished, certain coding pecul- 
iarities may influence the result of 
using different recording units on 
the same content. Table G reports 
the proportion of single to multiple 
coding for each of the four methods. 
The classifiers made use of multiple 
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coding more often as the context in- 
creased. This, of course, is consistent 
with the common sense expectation 
that the number of meanings in- 
creases with the number of words 
taken into consideration. More sub- 
tle shades of meaning are caught by 
multiple than by single coding. Does 
this tend to stress the degree of 
bias reported in large contexts by 
giving equal weight to meanings 
that are omitted when coding is 
done by small units? 

In selecting the procedure appro- 
priate to any given content analysis 
problem, coding speed is a factor to 
be considered. Table H shows the 
relative time expended on the four 
methods. The procedure that corre- 
sponds to the obvious structure of 
the article is the quickest to apply. 
Article, paragraph or sentence cod- 
ing outstrips three-sentence coding. 
Method III is slowed down because 
of certain anomalies that result 
when this unit is applied. Often one 
unit will include sentences from the 
preceding or following paragraphs. 
The sentence procedure calls for the 
largest number of entries, and may 
be to some degree retarded by the 
questions that arise in the mind of 
the classifier who is characterizing 
a small context.’ 

In conclusion, the present experi- 
ment supports the following state- 
ments about editorial coding: 

1. Sentence, paragraph,  three- 
sentence and article coding of the 
same editorial content give consist- 
ent differences in the count of sym- 
bol frequencies. 

2. The four methods agree in 

5 Other factors age | the choice of 
method are consistency and reliability of 

iscussed 


coders. These matters are to be d 
in another report. 
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describing the direction of bias (fa- 
vorable, unfavorable) though they 
differ in showing the degree of bias. 

8. The degree of bias is empha- 
sized by paragraph and article cod- 
ing. 

4. The degree of bias is minimized 
by one-sentence and three-sentence 
coding. 

5. In part, these differences may 
be attributed to the style of the 
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material (the way in which qualifi- 
cations on the over-all bias of the 
article are arranged within the ar- 
ticle). 

6. The number of neutral entries 
diminishes as the size of the context 
unit increases. 

7. The three-sentence method is 
the slowest procedure, while article 
coding is the most rapid. 


TABLE A 
Comparison of Four Methods of Coding Relative Symbol Frequencies 
Total for All Weeks 


Il 


22 
20 
21 
22 
19 
21 
21 
17 
17 
21 
20 


20 


III 


27 
28 
24 
25 
25 
23 
29 
28 
25 
29 
26 


27 


T otal 
‘ IV No. 
12 
15 
13 
12 
12 
12 
13 
ll 
12 
13 
16 


64.8 


12 


TABLE B 


Comparison of 


Four Methods of Coding Relative Symbol Frequencies 


Total for Week of June 5-11, 1942 


Il 


20 
15 
20 
22 
19 
21 
19 
20 
20 
22 
24 


20 


III 


24 
30 
20 
19 
19 
18 
26 
24 
24 
27 
25 


23 


Total 


IV No. 


20 
19 
13 
18 
14 
15 
13 
12 
18 
14 
16 


14 
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TABLE C 
Comparison of Four Methods of Coding Relative Symbol Frequencies 
Total for Week of December 8-14, 1941 


Il Ill IV 


26 26 15 
24 25 14 
22 27 15 
20 28 11 
18 27 10 
29 25 10 
21 32 15 
19 32 7 
16 24 8 
26 27 15 
19 24 19 


Total 


20 29 11 


TABLE D 
of Four Methods of Coding Relative Symbol Frequencies 


Total for Week of April 20-26, 1942 
Total 
Il Ill IV No. 
20 29 9 
19 32 13 15.5 
22 31 12 46.5 
23 25 11 
23 29 13 
15 26 13 
22 26 12 
19 28 11 
16 29 8 
12 36 10 
16 29 13 


20 28 


TABLE E 
Comparison of Four Methods of Coding Relative Symbol Frequencies 
by Direction 
Total for All Weeks 
Total No. Total % 2% +% 


—% 
1583.5 100 37 34 29 
758.1 100 24 42 34 
1010.3 100 30 44 26 
450.8 100 20 46 34 
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TABLE F 


Comparison of Four Methods of Coding Relative Symbol Frequencies 
(Symbols 9, 10, 12, 25)* by Direction 


Totals for Each Week 
December Total No. Total % 2% +% —% Excess 


I 223.0 100 51 18 23 
II 105.4 100 35 14 37 
Ill 151.1 100 41 ll 37 
IV 63.6 100 22 23 32 
April 
0 I 157.0 100 18 25 $2 
II 90.5 100 7 20 43 
Ill 110.5 100 13 28 $1 
IV 46.9 100 7 26 41 
June 
+ I 199.0 100 14 29 28 
II 83.0 100 3 39 19 
Ill 84.0 10 52 
IV 57.5 100 0 34 32 


Total for All Weeks 
I 579.0 29 27 
II 279.3 16 38 
Ill 345.6 25 23 
IV 169.0 ll 33 
* 9—Germany; 10—Hitler; 12—Japan; 25—Axis. 


TABLE G 


Proportion of Single to Multiple Coding for Each of Four Methods in a 
Sample of the New York Times 


Single Multiple 


No. % ; % 

I (Symbol) 500 100 4 

II (Paragraph) 100 47 

III (3-sentence) 319 100 44 
IV (Article) 88 100 








TABLE H 
Relative Amount of Time Consumed by Each Method 
(Time of Method I used as base) 


Method I—Recording Unit—sentence 
Method II—Recording Unit—paragraph 
Method IlI—Recording Unit—3 sentences 
Method IV—Recording Unit—article 





Notes on a New Method 
For Determining “Newspaper Audience” 


By Chilton R. Bush 


Director of the Division of Journalism, Stanford 
University, Dr. Bush has made a number of 
significant studies of newspaper readership. He 
described one in an article in the June, 1942, 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY. 


HE past few years have wit- 

nessed some new approaches to 
the evaluation of magazine and ra- 
dio media that suggest a refinement 
in the present methods of appraising 
newspaper media—at least in some 
newspaper situations. This new 
method consists in measuring the 
number of “impressions” of the spe- 
cific media rather than the units 
purchased (circulation). 

The lead in this technique has 
been taken by Life magazine to 
measure “magazine audiences” and 
by Columbia Broadcasting System 
to measure “new effective program 
audience.” 

Since 1938 Life has made five con- 
tinuing studies." Conducted under 
sponsorship of a committee headed 
by Paul T. Cherington, the studies 
appraise the “total audiences” of 
the four leading weeklies (Collier’s, 
Liberty, Life and Saturday Evening 
Post). Including all persons ten 
years of age or older, Life’s “total 
audience,” for example, was found 
to be, in the fifth study, 21,900,000 
persons, or 7.5 readers per copy. 

It is interesting to note that the 

1The most recent is Life’s Continuing 


Study of Magazine Audiences, Report No. 
6 (Oct. 1, 1941). 
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committee did not make a study to 
ascertain the average number of 
readers per copy of each magazine 
and then proceed to multiply that 
factor by the reported A.B.C. cir- 
culation. Instead, it interviewed a 
cross-section of the whole popula- 
tion of the United States, projected 
the number of reader findings to the 
whole population to obtain “total 
audience,” and then divided this 
figure by the reported A.B.C. circu- 
lation to ascertain average number 
of readers per copy.” This average 
was regarded as of less importance 
than “total audience.” 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 
in a study made by Elmo Roper,’ 
went beyond the usual one-time 
C.A.B. and Hooper ratings to ascer- 


2 This means, of course, that many copies 
of these weeklies are read outside of the 
home of the purchaser. For comparison 
with the method of measuring audience by 
reader households, see R. Franzen and A. 
Politz, “Method for Determining Number 
of Readers Per Copy of a Magazine Circu- 
lation,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
26 :477-481 (A Few y See also Count- 
ing Noses (Sp ngfield, : Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co., 1941), 5% indicates that 
wy the same number of persons 

— a we copy of a weekly magazine 

reads daily newspaper where the 
nethed comthers the household as the unit 
for interviewing. 

84 Study of Consumer Response to 40 
C.B.S. dpoutered Programe (subtitle: Roper 
Counts Customers), undated. 
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tain the “monthly audience.” All of 
these Roper audiences exceeded the 
C.A.B. and Hooper audiences, and 
in twenty-eight cases the Roper au- 
diences were double to quadruple 
those reported by C.A.B. and Hoop- 
er in terms of “rating.” Each of five 
CBS programs was shown to have a 
monthly audience (of adults) of 
more than 40,000,000. The method 
consisted in finding the percentage 
of persons in a sample who listened 
to a specific program, projecting 
that to the whole population of 
more than eighteen years of age, 
and multiplying this figure by the 
number of times a month the par- 
ticular listener reported hearing the 
program. 

Like the Life studies, this study 
had for its aim the finding of the 
total number of advertising impres- 
sions to which a specific advertise- 
ment was exposed. That such studies 
have impressed advertisers is evi- 
denced by a study of monthly mag- 
azine audiences recently done by 
Roper for Good Housekeeping simi- 
lar to the Life study of weeklies.‘ 


HESE three types of audience 

measurement suggest, first, that 
some newspapers may find it profit- 
able to sell total advertising impres- 
sions rather than circulation—if ad- 
vertisers are being educated to think 
in terms of “audience” as opposed 
to circulation. 

The studies further suggest a 
more refined comparison of individ- 
ual newspaper audiences. A news- 
paper with a large percentage of 
“home-read” circulation (read in the 


‘Cf. advertisement in Printer’s Ink, July 
10, 1942, p. 10, comparing monthly and 
weekly audiences. 
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home whether delivered or pur- 
chased outside and brought in) may 
present a larger total “audience” 
than does a newspaper of equal cir- 
culation whose large street vendor 
sales make for an unusually high 
number of casual readers (A.B.C.- 
reported circulation that cannot be 
traced into the home either through 
delivery or by the news stand pur- 
chaser’s bringing the copy home). 

This can be demonstrated if we 
assume that each casually-read unit 
is read by a single person and if we 
multiply the total of home-read cir- 
culation by the average number of 
readers per copy and then add the 
two categories to obtain “audience.” 
Thus: 

Paper A has an A.B.C. city and 
suburban circulation of 200,000 and 
Paper B an A.B.C. city and subur- 
ban circulation of 220,000—a differ- 
ence in favor of Paper B of 20,000 
units sold. But Paper A has a home- 
read circulation of 90 per cent and 
Paper B of 75 per cent. It is found 
by survey that a home-read copy 
of either paper is read by an aver- 
age of 2.4 persons over 15 years of 
age.” A comparison is exhibited in 
Table I. 

It is not argued that the forego- 
ing table represents a typical situa- 
tion either in a two-paper commu- 
nity or in any other community. It 
happens, however, to represent a 
specific community which the writ- 
er has surveyed. It is not possible, 

5In a survey made in July, 1942, in Los 
Angeles County the writer found that Los 
Angeles newspapers were read by an aver- 
age of approximately 2.88 persons of 15 
ears and older per rc A in the home. 

hese persons were act y tested as to 


whether or not they were readers. After 
the return of men from military service 


this average should be —- since men 


were not interviewed in military camps. 





Determining “Newspaper Audience” 


TABLE I 








Casual 
Readers ** 


20,000 
55,000 


Total 
Audience 


452,000 
451,000 


Home 
Readers * 


432,000 
396,000 


Home 


Cirel. 


180,000 
165,000 








* Home circulation times 2.4 readers per copy. 


** One reader per copy. 


without surveying, to determine how 
far the method can be applied since 
A.B.C. audits and publisher’s state- 
ments do not always supply ade- 
quate breakdown figures. An ob- 
stacle to applying the method in 
survey, furthermore, is the difficulty 
involved in tracing units bought in 
the city and taken to a suburban 
home. The geography of some locali- 
ties lends itself to surveying city cir- 
culation accurately, but in others 
makes the task almost insuperable; 
in cities in which automobiles are 
used extensively by commuters, it 
is necessary to survey the suburban 
area as well as the city itself. 

In the situation represented by 
Table I the suburban area was 
measured and the figures are for city 
and suburban combined. What hap- 
pens to the circulation not found in 
homes can probably never be 
known. Some of it is “ash-can” and 
some of it “drifts” so far out of the 
trading area that it is of slight value 
to retail advertisers. An appropriate 
designation of it would be “vapor.” ° 
Certainly, it is fair to assess each 
unit of such circulation as 1.0 in 


comparison with home read circula- 


tion as approximately 2.4. 


6 In a survey of circulations in San Fran- 
cisco made in 1986 by the writer and Pro- 
fessor Clifford F. Weigle, the “vapor” of 
the four papers was found to be 8.6%, 
12.8%, 8.4% and 17.8%. The first two pa- 
pers were morning and the last two were 
evening papers. 


S THOUGHTFUL advertisers 
have long realized, a newspaper 
audience is not a mere aggregate of 
pairs of eyes perusing a certain area 
of newsprint. A newspaper audience 
is composed of human personalities. 
For one human reason or another 
readers have preferences as to which 
newspaper they buy. The main rea- 
son for the preference is that the 
particular newspaper fulfills a spe- 
cial need of the individual or the 
family. Thus large numbers of peo- 
ple become “attached” to their 
newspaper. No single newspaper in 
a large community has any monop- 
oly of this “attachment”; some 
features in each paper enlist the 
readership loyalty of certain individ- 
uals. 

Each newspaper, however, has not 
only its quota of loyal readers but 
also a number of readers who buy 
it for reasons entirely unrelated to 
preference and habit. For example, 
mere convenience of time and sale— 
after the theater, on sale near the 
factory, something to read on the 
way to work—is a consideration. 

Some newspapers also are bought, 
in addition to those received at 
home, because they contain some 
special feature (such as a gossip col- 
umn or a comic) or because the 
reader on some particular day wishes 
to refer to a second classified direc- 
tory. Such readers, of course, are of 
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slight value to the usual advertiser. 
They are not given the advertising 
message in its most appropriate set- 
ting for a buying decision or for 
lasting impression of the product 
name. 

It has often been said that the 
housewife actually buys or influ- 
ences the buying of 85 per cent of 
the merchandise sold at retail. Re- 
gardless of the statistical accuracy 
of this assumption, it is obviously 
true that the housewife and the 
other members of the family do 100 
per cent of the buying. That is 
to say, the family is certainly the 
buying unit regardless of what ex- 
act part of the whole the housewife 
alone is responsible for. 
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In nearly every instance in which 
a newspaper is received into the 
home (whether delivered or pur- 
chased by a member of the family 
and brought in) it is read by all 
members of the family, including 
the housewife. In such instances the 
newspaper is definitely regarded as a 
utility. In many cases, however, 
when the newspaper is purchased 
from a vendor it is regarded as a 
mere diversion. 

The foregoing formula represents 
a pioneer effort to differentiate the 
two types of circulation. A profit- 
able follow-up study might be an 
application of the formula to all 
communities for which A.B.C. data 
supply a breakdown. 





Education for Radio — 
Its Extent and Objectives 


An AATJ Committee Report 


EACHERS of radio courses 

participating in the radio round- 
table at the 1941 convention of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism raised a number of ques- 
tions. Among them: 

How extensively are courses in 
radio techniques (exclusive of radio 
engineering’) offered in American 
colleges and universities that pro- 
vide major sequences in journalism? 

How extensively should they be 
offered in such institutions? 

Under what departments are they 
offered? 

What is a sound “philosophy” or 
underlying set of principles on which 
preparation of young men and 
women for careers in radio should 
be based? 

What laboratory facilities for ra- 
dio courses are available? 

What are the education, experi- 
ence and other qualifications desired 
by racio stations in the college grad- 
uates they employ? 

To answer these and other ques- 
tions the round table asked that the 
incoming AATJ president appoint a 
committee to make appropriate sur- 
veys. The convention approved the 
request, and in April, 1942, Presi- 
dent Douglass W. Miller appointed 
the committee: Floyd K. Baskette, 
Emory University; Richard W. 


courses and employ- 
in these reports. 


1 Radio engineerin 
ment are not includ 


Beckinan, Iowa State College; Mit- 
chell V. Charnley, University of 
Minnesota, chairman; C. L. Sanders, 
State University of Iowa; and Paul 
H. Wagner, Indiana University. 

The committee, after considerable 
correspondence, concluded to con- 
duct two surveys: one of the nature, 
extent and objectives of specialized 
education for radio in universities 
and colleges offering professional 
education for journalism; the other 
of the demands made by radio sta- 
tion managers of the college gradu- 
ates they employ. Members of the 
committee collaborated by mail in 
preparing two questionnaires. Charn- 
ley supervised the first survey, Bas- 
kette the second. 

Two previous surveys of similar 
nature were available to the com- 
mittee. One, conducted by Wagner 
for the informal AATJ “radio ad- 
visory committee” in 1941,’ an- 
swered in part some of the questions 
set before the current committee, 
but covered only _ thirty-seven 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism. The other, reported in an arti- 
cle in the Western Electric Com- 
pany magazine Pick-Ups,* gives a 

2 Paul H. Wagner, “A Survey of Radio 
Education in 87 Colleges and Universities 
That Maintain Schools and Departments of 
Journalism.” Ten mimeographed pages, cir- 
culated early in 1942 to respondents and 
some others. 

3M. M. Beard, “Is College Training in 


Broadcasting Worthwhile?”’, Pick-Ups, 
May, 1942. pp. 24-28. 


875 
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somewhat sketchy picture both of 
available courses in radio and of 
radio industry attitudes toward 
college-trained employes, but is less 
than satisfactory because its author 


Education for Radio in 


Journalism Quarterly 


does not describe the nature or date 
of his survey. 

The two reports that follow de- 
tail the findings of the surveys con- 
ducted by the 1942 committee. 


Professional 


Schools and Departments of Journalism 
By Mitchell V. Charnley 


OURSES to train young men 

and women toward careers in 
radio began to appear in university 
and college curricula about ten years 
ago. M. M. Beard said in May, 
1942, that “latest statistics” showed 
383 American colleges and universi- 
ties offering 755 courses in radio. 
The least these figures suggest is 
that education for radio work has 
an accepted place in American cur- 
ricula. 

The primary purpose of the sur- 
vey here reported is to ascertain 
the existing relationship of educa- 
tion for radio to professional educa- 
tion for journalism, both in practice 
and in principle. Chief subjects in- 
vestigated in order to throw light 
on this problem are the extent to 
which professional schools and de- 
partments of journalism are making 
radio courses (either in their own 
curricula or in other departments of 
their institutions) available to stu- 
dents, the objectives and “philoso- 
phy” of such courses, the physical 
facilities for offering them and the 
academic disciplines under which 
they are offered. 

Perhaps the most meaningful find- 
ing of the survey is a fact that 


* Beard, op. cit., p. 25. 


needed no proving: That education 
for radio has become an integral 
part of—or a companion to—pro- 
fessional education for journalism. 
All except two of the Class A schools 
and departments of journalism make 
courses in radio available to journal- 
ism majors; three-fourths include 
such courses in their own curricula. 
The tendency is also marked among 
Class B schools and departments, 
two-thirds of which seem to have 
radio courses available to their stu- 
dents.* 

Among other significant findings: 

Class A and Class B schools and 
departments are in_ substantial 
agreement that education for radio 
should be offered through student 
programs based on “broad back- 
ground,” with courses in radio and 
allied techniques demanding only a 
minor share. of student time. The 

5 The terms Class A and Class B are used 
arbitrarily. Class A schools and depart- 
ments are the 88 holding membership in the 
American Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism, the group to 
which the term is usually applied. Class B 
are the 71 schools and departments de- 
scribed by the National Council on Profes- 
sional Education for Journalism in its 1941 
report as offering d or majors in 
journalism and having objectives “identical 
with those” of Class A institutions. See 
“National Association Activities—Survey 
of Journalism Work Offered in 4-Year In- 


stitutions,” JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 18:2 
(June, 1941), p. 172. 
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director of one Class B school says 
that “our students expecting to en- 
ter radio take the same broad, thor- 
ough course required of others for 
the B. S. J. degree. Only well-edu- 
cated persons will be able to serve 
the public best through radio pro- 
grams.” This view is common to 
many respondents to the question- 
naire, and there are no dissenters, 
though some fail to comment on 
the question. 

A plurality of respondents is 
sympathetic to the belief that edu- 
cation for radio work should be 
linked to education for journalism. 
One Class A teacher of radio 
courses, whose response is echoed by 
many others, says, “Radio is simply 
the newest medium for mass com- 
munication, and as such it is cer- 
tainly a form of journalism. The 
basic problems of radio communica- 
tion and periodical or printed com- 
munication are almost identical. 
Only superficial problems—those of 
techniques of presentation—differ.” 
Among a small group in disagree- 
ment, however, is a Class A direc- 
tor who says, “We don’t attempt to 
teach motion picture production—so 
why invade a field like radio?” None 
of this group denied the propriety 
of college or university education 
for radio work. 

A preponderance of both Class 
A and Class B schools prefers that 
education for radio be offered not as 
a major, nor by a “department of 
radio,” but as a selection of courses 
offered by cooperating departments 
within an institution (journalism 
and speech are the two most com- 
monly named). A small minority 
prefers a distinct department of ra- 
dio. 
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Most journalism schools and de- 
partments offering radio courses in 
their curricula open them to majors 
in other departments, most often 
speech, who desire to fit themselves 
for radio careers. In many cases 
journalism prerequisites are waived 
or lightened for such students. 

Among radio courses offered by 
journalism schools and departments, 
those in radio news processing and 
broadcasting are most common. 
Next in frequency are more general 
radio script writing courses; third 
are courses in radio advertising. 

A small majority of the schools 
and departments think their radio 
offerings “inadequate” to serve stu- 
dent needs and wish to extend them. 

One complaint is that instructors 
with radio experience are hard to 
find. One school, however, reports 
“two instructors with radio experi- 
ence”; another “former CBS produc- 
tion manager” among its radio in- 
structors. Others seem similarly 
well-staffed. 

More than half the schools and 
departments have practice studios 
or other laboratory facilities for stu- 
dent radio work. About a fifth are 
in institutions with their own broad- 
casting stations; nearly half have 
working arrangements with com- 
mercial radio stations whereby radio 
students may get practical experi- 
ence; about a fifth have no broad- 
casting facilities whatsoever. 

The committee does not believe 
that this survey answers all pos- 
sible questions. To keep a long ques- 
tionnaire from becoming overpower- 
ing, the committee omitted at least 
two important queries: One concern- 
ing qualifications of radio instruc- 
tors (information given on this sub- 
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ject was gratuitous), the other con- 
cerning radio research in progress. 
It has developed that the task sug- 
gested for the committee involves 
more than a year’s work, and prob- 
ably more than a committee alone 
can accomplish. This report, how- 
ever, presents a factual basis for fur- 
ther effort. 


Methods Employed 
In the Survey 

A three-page mimeographed ques- 
tionnaire was prepared by the com- 
mittee. The questionnaire contained 
fourteen sections; answeri;’ it com- 
pletely took about an hour. Institu- 
tions offering no radio courses might 
respond by checking only one item, 
though they were asked to respond 
to certain sections regardless of their 
lack of radio courses. 

The questionnaire and a covering 
letter were mailed in June, 1942, to 
thirty-three Class A and seventy- 
one Class B schools and depart- 
ments. A month later a follow-up 
postcard went to sixty which had 
not responded. In September a sec- 
ond copy of the questionnaire went 
to the forty which had not yet re- 
sponded. Before tabulation began all 
Class A and fifty-five Class B 
schools—85 per cent of the total of 
104—had replied. 

The majority of respondents filled 
out their questionnaires fully. Tabu- 
lation and analysis were in some 
cases difficult or indeterminate, 
however, because of incomplete an- 
swers or failure to observe instruc- 
tions. In other cases, on the con- 
trary, respondents submitted col- 
lege catalogs and many pages of 
supplementary material. In general, 
the responses were sufficient to give 
the tabulations significance. 
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The Questions and 
Summarized Answers 


I—Does your college or university 
offer specific specialized training 
for students who desire to prepare 
themselves for radio work (exclu- 
sive of engineering aspects)? 
CLASS A—Thirty-one _institu- 

tions report some radio courses 

(one, however, has radio instruc- 

tion only in copyreading and criti- 

cism courses). Two have no radio 
courses. 

CLASS B—Thirty-four of the 
fi‘t,-five respondents offer radio 
courses. Twen'» -one have none. 


II—List the specific courses in ra- 
dio offered by your school or de- 
partment, with their credit-hours 
and average enrollment. 


CLASS A—Twenty-four schools 
offer forty-three radio courses. Thir- 
teen have one course, six have two, 
four have three and one has six. 
Seventeen of the courses are in ra- 
dio news processing and broadcast- 
ing; eleven in general radio writing; 
five in radio advertising; four in 
radio production; and six in speech, 
thesis work, station practice and 
other fields. The courses average 
three credit hours a week. Enroll- 
ment averages about twenty. 

CLASS B—Eighteen schools offer 
thirty-three courses. Nine have one 
course, five have two, two have 
three and two have four. Ten of the 
courses are in radio news; fourteen 
in general radio writing; three in 
radio advertising; five in production; 
and one in “air traffic control.” Av- 
erage credit hours a week, two; av- 
erage enrollment, fifteen. 


III—Are your radio courses open to 
other than journalism majors? If 
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so, what majors? Do they carry 

credit toward completion of other 

than journalism majors? 

CLASS A—Nineteen schools open 
their radio courses to other than 
journalism majors, some to all stu- 
dents with proper prerequisites and 
others only to students in speech, 
business administration or other 
majors who have special vocational 
interest in radio. In most cases the 
courses carry credit toward comple- 
tion of other than journalism ma- 
jors. Five schools do not open such 
courses to non-journalism majors. 

CLASS B—Answers are substan- 
tially the same as those summariz- 
ed above. All schools open such 
courses to non-journalism majors. 


IV—List courses in radio work of- 
fered in your institution in depart- 
ments other than journalism (ex- 
clusive of engineering and exten- 
sion courses). 

CLASS A—Twenty-seven institu- 
tions offer eighty-six non-journalism 
radio courses. Most of the courses 
are in speech, drama or speech-and- 
drama departments; a few are in 
English, business, music and educa- 
tion. One, “Radio Preaching,” is in 
the school of theology. At one uni- 
versity all radio courses, six in num- 
ber, are in the department of cin- 
ema. A heavy majority of the 
courses deals with radio speech and 
production; there are also courses in 
radio writing and advertising, radio 
in education, station management 
and other subjects. No course in ra- 
dio news appears in any of these 
listings. 

CLASS B—Twenty-six _ institu- 
tions offer sixty-three non-journal- 
ism radio courses. All except about 
15 per cent are in speech or drama 
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departments; the remainder are in 
English, sociology, radio arts (at one 
university) or an affiliated music 
school (at another). Subject matter 
is divided about equally among ra- 
dio speech, production and general 
script writing. 

V—Do you consider the total radio 
course offerings of your college or 
university extensive enough? in- 
adequate? too extensive? 

CLASS A—-Fourteen schools say 
they are satisfied with their present 
offerings; twelve find them inade- 
quate. One of the former group adds 
that its eleven courses (three in 
journalism, eight in speech) are 
“probably” too extensive. Among 
typical comments: “Laboratory fa- 
cilities inadequate”; “more experi- 
enced teachers needed”; “more 
courses needed.” Two say that ra- 
dio majors leading to degrees should 
be established. One says too much 
emphasis is placed on_ technical 
courses. 

CLASS B—Twelve consider their 
courses adequate, seventeen inade- 
quate. Several in the Class B list 
say that, since they are “small lib- 
eral arts colleges,” they should not 
expect to offer extensive course 
work in radio or other techniques. 
Their comments in general are simi- 
lar to those from Class A schools. 


VI—Do you advise students inter- 
ested in radio work to take se- 
quences or groups of non-radio 
courses in such fields of psychol- 
ogy, social studies, literature, 
speech, journalism and other 
fields? 

CLASS A—Twenty-three answer 
this question affirmatively, twelve 
noting that broad background in the 
social studies, literature and psy- 
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chology are “necessary prerequi- 
sites” to radio careers. Several say, 
in effect, that broad education is re- 
quired for radio work as for any 
other form of journalism. Six indi- 
cate that they put emphasis on non- 
radio technical courses in speech, 
music, journalism, drama or busi- 
ness. Four say that each student 
constitutes a special case and must 
have a special sequence designed for 
him. 

CLASS B—The answers are sub- 
stantially similar to those from Class 
A schools from twenty-four who ad- 
vise special sequences. There is 
slightly less emphasis on “back- 
ground” and individual student 
needs, slightly more on non-radio 
technical courses. 


Vil—Has your college or university 
designed, formally or informally, 
a special curriculum or sequence 
of courses for radio students? 


CLASS A—Fifteen answer this 
question affirmatively, though sev- 
eral seem to have no specified cur- 
riculum for such students beyond 
that for the journalism major. In a 
number of cases students take regu- 
lar journalism major sequences and 
add “practically all” radio courses 
available as electives. One univer- 
sity has a four-year course in a de- 
partment of radio, leading to a de- 
gree; one has a department of radio 
in the school of journalism; one has 
a four-year program leading to a 
B.A. in radio speech, with concen- 
tration in courses in journalism, 
speech and “background.” Sixteen 
report no specialized sequences, 
formal or informal. 

CLASS B—Only eight have spe- 
cial sequences for radio students; 
twenty-nine report none. Two report 
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degree sequences, one under a de- 
partment of radio, the other a com- 
bination radio-journalism major in 
the college of commerce and finance. 
One says its radio sequence is essen- 
tially the same as that for reporters 
and editors; two that the special se- 
quence is under speech department 
control and one that its sequence, 
under journalism, offers “informal 
curricula for newscasting, playwrit- 
ing or direction or foreign listening 
post work.” 


VilIl—Describe whatever “working 
arrangement” you have with any 
division other than journalism 
(such as the speech department) 
whereby students with major se- 
quences in that division may take 
your radio courses and major stu- 
dents in journalism may _ take 
other radio courses, perhaps with- 
out fulfilling all prerequisite re- 
quirements or under other conces- 
sions. 

CLASS A—Eleven schools report 
an arrangement of this kind, five 
with speech departments. In most 
cases prerequisite requirements are 
lightened or waived. 

CLASS B—Twelve report such 
arrangements, under conditions simi- 
lar to those reported by Class A 
schools. 


1X—Does your college or university 
operate its own radio station? 
Does it have a “cooperative ar- 
rangement” with any off-campus 
or commercial station whereby it 
is granted regular radio time? 
CLASS A—Ten have their own 
radio stations; eighteen have co- 
operative arrangements with com- 
mercial stations. Five of the eight- 
een also have their own stations. 
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Ten have no broadcasting facilities 
available to them. Twenty-one re- 
port that broadcasting facilities are, 
regularly or occasionally, open to 
students. 

CLASS B—Seven have their own 
radio stations; twenty-eight have 
cooperative arrangements with com- 
mercial stations. Only one of the 
twenty-eight has its own station. 
Twelve report no broadcasting fa- 
cilities. Thirty-two have broadcast- 
ing facilities open to students regu- 
larly or occasionally. 


X—Does your college or university 
have available to radio students 
special facilities for practice and 
experiment? 

CLASS A—Twenty-three have 
practice radio studios available for 
student use; in a few cases these are 
open only to speech students. Ten 
of the twenty-three have also “other 
practice facilities,” such as record- 
ing equipment, room-to-room loud- 
speaker devices and so on. Five have 
only “other facilities.” One that has 
no campus laboratory facilities has 
arrangements with a radio station 
for student broadcasting; thus the 
total with some kind of practice 
equipment available is twenty-nine. 

CLASS B—Twenty-three have 
practice studios; nine of these “other 
practice facilities”; seven only 
“other facilities.” Nine without 
campus practice facilities have ar- 
rangements with radio stations for 
student broadcasting. The total with 
practice equipment of some kind is 
thirty-nine. 


XI—Is your college or university, 
institutionally or through individ- 
ual memberships, affiliated with 
the National University Exten- 
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sion Association, the National As- 

sociation of Educational Broad- 

casters, the Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio or other such as- 
sociation? 

CLASS A—Twelve are affiliated 
with the A.E.R.; nine with the N.A. 
E.B.; eight with the N.U.E.A.; one 
with the Rocky Mountain Radio 
Council. A number of institutions 
hold membership in several organi- 
zations. Sixteen report no such affili- 
ations. 

CLASS B—Six hold memberships 
in the N.A.E.B.; four in the N.U. 
E.A.; four in the A.E.R.; one in the 
R.M.R.C. There are a number of 
duplicate memberships. Forty-five 
have no such affiliations. 


XII—How many of your journalism 
graduates in each of the last three 
years, on the average, have gone 
into radio work? 

CLASS A—Twenty-six schools 
and departments report group aver- 
age of four graduates each year as 
going into radio work. One reports 
no such graduates; three report one 
a year; seventeen report two, three 
or four; one reports five; one, six; 
one, eight; one, ten to fifteen; one, 
twenty. One reports “a limited num- 
ber,” one “10 per cent of the gradu- 
ating class,” two “no data,” one “a 
good many” and two fail to answer. 

CLASS B Thirty-one _institu- 
tions report a group average of two 
graduates a year as going into radio 
work. Six report none; seven, one; 
fifteen, two, three or four; two, five; 
one, seven. One that does not give 
numbers reports its radio graduates 
“in seventeen states”; one, “about 
10 per cent.” Others report no data 
or fail to answer. 
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XIII—At the 1941 AATJ radio 
teachers’ roundtable this question 
arose: “Should education for ra- 
dio be under the aegis of journal- 
ism, or speech, or English, or a 
combination of two or more of 
these and other departments, or 
an independently-organized de- 
partment of radio?” Please give 
your views on this question, and 
those of your college or university 
if they have been formally ex- 
pressed. 

CLASS A—Nine respondents in- 
dicate preference for a program set 
up by speech and journalism depart- 
ments in cooperation; five prefer 
that journalism be charged with the 
responsibility; five ask for a “coop- 
erative arrangement” without speci- 
fying the participants. Seven state 
preference for a radio department. 
One sets down as a basic principle 
“sound education, with some voice 
training”; one says, “We have been 
forced to let speech take the lead.” 
Two responses fail to give a definite 
conclusion. 

CLASS B—Eleven favor a coop- 
erative arrangement between speech 
and journalism departments; five 
prefer such an arrangement under 
speech direction, two under journal- 
ism direction. Seven would put the 
responsibility entirely on journalism, 
two on speech, one on English. 
Seven think a separate department 
of radio desirable. Three are unde- 
cided, and one says solution of the 
problem “depends on local condi- 
tions.” 


X1IV—The committee would appre- 
ciate brief comment concerning 
your belief as to the objectives of 
the education for radio now of- 
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fered by your institution, or other 

comment on the problem. 

CLASS A—Comments on the 
whole reiterate the statements made 
in response to sections VI, VIII and 
XIII. Half of the respondents say 
in differing words that objectives of 
education for radio are essential- 
ly those established for education 
for journalism: equipment of stu- 
dents with sound general education 
and the necessary minimum of spe- 
cialized training to fit them for be- 
ginning radio jobs. Among other in- 
dividual statements: “Our objec- 
tives are to train students for posi- 
tions in commercial radio; to devel- 
op their poise and their ability to 
‘sell’ themselves and their ideas; to 
provide an outlet for creative tal- 
ent.” “The proper aim of radio edu- 
cation is to improve the standards 
of practice.” “We have two objec- 
tives, vocational and expressional.” 
“We want to staff radio stations 
with workers aware of radio’s social 
implications. A few radio courses are 
valuable for those not going into 
radio.” “Newscasting is the only 
specialized radio course that jour- 
nalism should offer.” 

CLASS B—Fewer than a third of- 
fer comment. A number of these 
emphasize the need of broad back- 
ground as a basis for education for 
radio. Other comments: “Our objec- 
tives are to give radio training to 
those who want it, and to help in 
broadcasting departmental work.” 
“Journalism schools cannot properly 
ignore radio as an agency of public 
information.” “Radio work is defi- 
nitely a speech project.” “Our chief 
objective is to get students radio 
jobs.” “We attempt to produce pro- 
fessionally-trained radio experts.” 
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What Radio Station Managers Want 
In College-Trained Radio Workers 


OLLEGE and university train- 

ing for radio is a relatively new 
field. No standards are yet avail- 
able to determine what collegiate 
work is best suited to the needs of 
commercial radio. 

To determine what managers of 
commercial radio stations in the 
United States want in college- 
trained men and women, the AATJ 
committee on education for radio 
conducted a survey of representa- 
tive stations. Questionnaires were 
sent to the general managers of 500 
commercial radio stations in the 
United States, from 50,000-watt to 
100-watt stations. More than 200 re- 
plies were received from stations in 
forty-six states and the District of 
Columbia and from two broadcast- 
ing networks. Two hundred of the 
filled-in questionnaires were used as 
the basis of this report, along with 
comments from some who wrote 
letters instead of answering the 
questionnaire. 

The questionnaire may be criti- 
cized because it encompassed so 
large a ficld in a brief space. Some 
questions failed to distinguish 
among the three major divisions of 
radio: program, commercial and 
technical. Answers, therefore, which 
apply to some workers do not neces- 
sarily apply to others. The question- 
naire also did not define properly 
courses it asked managers to evalu- 
ate. But even with its faults the sur- 
vey provides an answer to the ques- 
tion: What do you want in college- 
trained radio workers? 


By Floyd K. Baskette 


The managers definitely desire 
college education for their workers 
but do not think that present col- 
lege courses (including radio 
courses) are suited to the needs of 
radio. 

Here’s what this group of 200 
wants from its workers: 

1. Practical experience on smaller 
or other stations. 

2. Better training in speech. 

8. More attention to commercial 
aspects of radio in college courses. 

4. More thorough grounding in 
liberal arts and business training, 
with emphasis on reading, pronunci- 
ation, grammar, journalism, music 
and drama and showmanship. 

Following is a tabulation of the 
survey: 


I—Where do you obtain your work- 
ers? 


(Under “others” are included 
newspapers, agencies, networks, 
radio schools, theaters, high 
schools, station apprentices, such 
as page boys. Many say they 
prefer to train their own workers.) 


II—What do you desire in an appli- 
cant applying for a job in the pro- 
gram department? 


Previous station experience.... 85% 
Speech training 65 
Broad general background in lib- 
eral arts 
Music training 
Journalistic training 
Dramatics training 
Advertising experience 
Script writing experience 
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College radio workshop experi- 
ence 23 
Business training 

Elementary engineering training 12 


[1I—What do you desire in an ap- 
plicant applying for a job in the 
commercial department? 


Advertising experience 
Business training 
Selling experience 
Previous station experience... .. 
Broad general background in lib- 
eral arts 
Journalistic training 
Speech training 
College radio workshop experi- 
ence 
Dramatics training 
Elementary engineering training 2 
1V—How much emphasis do you 
place upon the following (primar- 
ily for announcers)? 
Personality and poise 
Voice quality 
Speaking ability 
Ability to write scripts 
(first for writers) 
Ability to ad lib 
V—What previous experience do 
you require for your workers (pri- 
marily program )? 
Smaller or other stations 
(18 months average) 


College radio courses 
College radio workshop experi- 


VI—Which of the following college 
radio activities do you feel are of 
value? 

Straight announcing 
Newscasting and news writing... 
Radio production 

Radio engineering 

Radio appreciation 

Radio acting 

Vil—In which of the following 
fields would you like to have your 
workers better trained? 
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VIII—Do you feel that a college 
education adds to the value of 
your employe? 

Yes (unqualified) 


These results suggest that greater 
emphasis in college should be placed 
on speech. For workers in the pro- 
gram department, 130 managers list 
speech as desirable. This attitude is 
borne out in answers to the question 
on fields in which workers should 
be better trained, for 144 put speech 
as desirable, leading all other fields. 

It would seem, from these an- 
swers, that college courses in radio 
should devote more time to speech 
and journalism and less time to 
workshop activities, dramatics or 
“radio appreciation.” 

The replies leave little doubt as 
to the desirability of practical ex- 
perience for radio workers. Most of 
the workers are obtained from 
smaller or other stations; previous 
station experience is the Number 1 
requirement for workers in the pro- 
gram department; 144 require previ- 
ous experience on other stations for 
their workers. Yet there is a place 
for the inexperienced beginner. One 
half of these 200 stations get some 
workers from colleges; previous sta- 
tion experience ranks fourth for 
workers in the commercial depart- 
ment; forty-five of these stations re- 
quire no previous experience. 

One station lists a minimum of 
five years’ experience, including 
three years’ network experience. 
The shortest time listed is three 
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months, but many managers say the 
amount of experience depends en- 
tirely upon the worker. Some can 
learn in two months, others need 
years, they say. One says “a 250- 
watt station is ideal for beginners 
because its workers learn nearly all 
jobs in radio.” 

This would suggest that colleges 
might do well to institute a system 
of apprenticeships, through which 
students may get practical experi- 
ence in a commercial station before 
graduation. 

Journalism apparently is regarded 
as desirable for radio workers. It 
ranks fifth for workers in the pro- 
gram department and sixth for those 
in the commercial department, and 
second among fields in which mana- 
gers think workers should be better 
trained. News casting and news 
writing are valued second only to 
straight announcing as a workshop 
activity. Several remark that for the 
commercial department journalistic 
training should stress publicity. 

The war had some effect on re- 
plies. Several comment, “Wish you 
could train more engineers.” Says 
one, “Since the war began, restric- 
tions on announcers have been low- 
ered, but the crying need in radio 
is mainly announcers with liberal 
arts education and a knowledge of 
the English language above ll 
else.” 

As may have been expected, the 
managers place great emphasis on 
personality and poise and list voice 
quality above speaking ability. This 
emphasis is repeated in many of the 
comments, some of which suggest 
that announcers, writers and sales- 
men are born, not made. Here are a 
few examples: 
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“One thing a lot of schools seem 
to overlook in training radio per- 
sonnel is that not everyone has the 
natural ability to become a radio 
announcer, producer or writer. Pro- 
ducing and writing are just like the 
other arts; if a person does not have 
the natural flair, he will never be a 
success. . . .” 

“. . . Generally speaking, we re- 
quire previous radio experience in 
selling, programming, announcing 
and engineering. However, we some- 
times judge an individual largely on 
his personality, general background 
and application.” 

“.. .I don’t believe that college 
radio activities are very necessary in 
the case of announcing or acting. 
People for these kinds of jobs are 
born that way. ... Newscasters 
and news writers, I believe, come 
from the group of people who read 
considerably about world affairs and 
who have a good background of 
education.” 

“...A general college education 
is an advantage, provided personal- 
ity and intelligence of the student 
are such that he knows how to use 
them.” 

“A sense of showmanship auto- 
matically makes any man or woman 
valuable to radio. A practical, gen- 
eral college background plus show- 
manship insures success. But show- 
manship comes first!” 

More than a fourth of those who 
answered the questionnaire took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to com- 
ment on college training for radio 
work. The bulk of these criticized 
college-trained workers as lacking re- 
spect for or knowledge of the com- 
mercial aspects of radio. Some typi- 
cal comments: 
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“College training so far has been 
anything but practical.” 

“We feel that college training is 
a good background for work in ra- 
dio. However, in most cases practi- 
cal experience is best. . . . Unless 
there is an outstanding course in ra- 
dio in the college it can offer no 
more than a good background for 
the experience one must get on a 
smaller station.” 

“... Feel that college courses 
could be of more value if they dealt 
more with actual commercial pro- 
gram requirements. Where possible, 
school should develop a close work- 
ing arrangement with a commercial 
broadcasting station.” 

“Develop ability to recognize and 
utilize ‘human interest’ material. 
Teach the psychology of emotional 
stimulus and reaction, the real sell- 
ing power of radio.” 

“Is there any way an educational 
institution can turn out a radio 
worker who can consider cost of op- 
eration, production, etc.? A normal 
person with ordinary ability can 
turn out a good radio show if given 
loads of money. Can you teach your 
young people that there is a rela- 
tion between cost of operation and 
profit? There is too large a field for 
brains in this business to be neg- 
lected.” 

“Our experience has not been en- 
tirely satisfactory. . . . We can find 
a continuity writer who does a beau- 
tiful job of writing a dramatic 
sketch, but for the life of him can’t 
write a ‘selling’ 30-word ‘plug’ for 
the local grocer down the street 
(who, after all, is his bread and 
butter). . . . What I am driving at 
is that so far the colleges have failed 
miserably to prepare their students 
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for the grim reality of commercial 
radio... .” 

A common criticism is that col- 
lege-trained radio workers “cannot 
read.” Several managers comment 
that many appiicants cannot type 
(“an obvious requirement to anyone 
who has worked in a radio station”). 
Pronunciation, ability to write, ex- 
perience with turntables, knowledge 
of FCC laws, showmanship, knowl- 
edge of logs and good judgment are 
variously said to be lacking in col- 
lege-trained applicants. 

The comments indicate also that 
station managers would like to have 
more applications for business jobs 
in radio. Here are two such com- 
ments: 

“Entirely too much emphasis is 
placed on dramatics, workshop radio 
acting and script writing—and too 
little on actual announcing 
(straight) and on the actual busi- 
ness end of radio. Every year we 
have hundreds of applications for 
writing and announcing jobs to one 
in the business end. The average 
business job pays more than a pro- 
duction, writing or acting one in 
most radio stations. Most college 
graduates progress slower the first 
year because so many things must 
be absorbed that were not taught in 
school.” 

“... To understand radio, you 
and all of us must realize that the 
‘advertiser, not the radio station 
owner, gets up the show, provides 
most of the talent and employment. 
. .. The advertisers buy the time 
and success is determined by the 
balance sheet. I hate this criterion of 
success, but it does hire lawyers, se- 
cure the best facilities, earn great 
self-advertising and high self-es- 
teem.” 
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Finally, a sharp criticism is point- 
ed at college radio teachers with 
little or no experience in commer- 
cial stations. Observes one, “Most 
college radio educators have had no 
previous commercial station experi- 
ence; as a consequence they do not 
prepare students adequately for ac- 
tual station work.” 

Despite such criticisms, the evi- 
dence produced by the questionnaire 
seems to testify to the efficacy of 
college training. One hundred seven- 
ty-six of the 200 managers agree 
a college education adds to the 
value of the employe. Here are some 
typical comments: 

“We try to get college men and 
women whenever possible.” 

“We feel a college background is 
a very valuable asset, and gives a 
tremendous advantage provided the 
individual has the personal charac- 
teristics to make use of it.” 

“Very definitely needed today are 
college people who have the neces- 
sary broad background.” 

“Tf college graduates were avail- 
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able they could replace almost all 
other employes. War conditions 
necessarily iaave lowered standards. 
We get employes where we can find 
them. . .” 

“One of the most important 
things such a school can achieve is 
the broad development of basic 
good judgment and the ability to 
evaluate radio work.” 

“A good radio man may be good 
without college background, but 
would be even better with a college 
education. However, a lousy radio 
man will still be lousy regardless of 
college education.” 

It would seem from this survey 
that education’s job for radio per- 
sonnel is to provide more practical 
experience in commercial radio and 
to emphasize in liberal arts training 
better speech (grammar, pronunci- 
ation), to teach students to think 
and to stress in personnel guidance 
the elimination of those whose per- 
sonalities are not suited to radio. 
This is precisely what most colleges 
are attempting to do. 
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-What Training Is Most Desirable 
For Copywriting and Layout Students? 


By Leslie McClure 


Professor McClure, who teaches advertising courses in the School of 


Journalism, University of Illinois, here con 


denses a thesis on “Training for 


Creative Work in an Agency” by Lucille Schoenfeld, now a copy writer for 
David B. Mindlin Agency, Kansas City. Miss Schoenfeld was graduated in 


journalism from Illinois last June. 


HE copy and layout student 

who aspires to a career of crea- 
tive work may not find a glass-top 
walnut desk reserved for him in a 
national advertising agency. But if 
he has advertising aptitude, enrolls 
in the most helpful college courses, 
methodically prepares himself for 
agency work while an undergradu- 
ate and seeks out the best seasoning 
experience following graduation, he 
can become an agency man. 

This opinion is taken from the 
thesis written by Lucille Schoenfeld 
on which this report is based. Miss 
Schoenfeld obtained data from sixty 
national advertising agencies, twen- 
ty by direct interview and the re- 
mainder by questionnaire. Summar- 
izing from Miss Schoenfeld’s thesis: 

Reversing an earlier policy, the 
agencies in recent years have sought 
college trained men and women for 
creative and research work. Al- 
though national advertising is at 
ebb because of the war, it is likely 
to expand and stimulate agency ac- 
tivity when peace comes, developing 
jobs for young men and women who 
are underclass students of advertis- 
ing now. Carl L. Rieker, vice presi- 
dent of N. W. Ayer and Son, Phila- 
delphia, wrote to Miss Schoenfeld: 


We secure most of the young men 
who come in to learn the business from 
leading colleges. To meet our needs we 
seek high type young men of good per- 
sonality and appearance who can be 
built into the business, men who have 
demonstrated in their four years of col- 
lege that they will work for an objec- 
tive by achieving a high scholastic rat- 
ing, or at least a very good one. We 
like men who stand well enough with 
their fellow students to be invited into 
extra-curricular activities. 

A teacher of advertising, helping 
students prepare for creative work 
in an agency, should know which 
courses offered by the college will 
be most helpful to the copy writer 
or layout man, how a student can 
obtain valuable seasoning after 
school hours and during vacation 
periods and where he can seek most 
profitably his first job. 

Agency executives were asked to 
list ten courses most useful for stu- 
dents of creative advertising in the 
order of their importance. The com- 
posite result favored first a course 
offering practical selling experience. 
Copywriting was second, and a 
study of current advertising prob- 
lems was third. 

A tabulation of all courses receiv- 
ing four or more votes appears in 


Table I: 
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TABLE I 


Courses Considered By Agency Executives “Most Useful” for 
Advertising Students 








Course 


* Rating on 
Basis of 100% 





Course giving selling experience 
Copywriting 

Current advertising problems 
Psychology of advertising 

Typing and shorthand (for women) 
Economics 

Marketing and theory of distribution 
Layout practice 

Typing and shorthand (for men) 
Merchandising research techniques 
Current affairs and literature 
Rhetoric 

Newspaper reporting and editing 
Radio 

English literature 

History 

Foreign languages 


87.7 Pct. 
Se 
64.7 
75.2 
578 
67.9 
55.3 
76.0 
48.3 
40.0 
61.0 
44.2 
37.5 
31.5 
46.6 
65.0 
12.5 





* The executives listed courses first, second, etc. This column shows the weighted 


average. 


“Selling from behind the counter 
could be a requirement in an ad- 
vertising school,” suggested F. 
E. Whalen of the Frank Whalen 
Advertising Agency of Kansas City. 
“The student should learn to wait 
on trade while in college.” 

“The university should require 
selling—preferably door to door 
work. It should insist on outside 
selling of some kind for the adver- 
tising major,” declared a represen- 
tative of the Kansas City office of 
Beaumont and Hohman. 

Several of the executives agreed 
that practice in writing should be 
the basic training for anyone who 
desires to write copy for newspa- 
pers, magazines, radio or other 
media used by agencies. Freda 
Schramm of E. C. Rogers Advertis- 
ing Company of Rochester, N. Y. 
said: 


Any applicant for advertising agency 
work should be trained in writing copy 
and making layouts from the consum- 
er’s angle. Many applicants are 
equipped with only a_ superficial 
knowledge of reporting what the ad- 
vertiser has to sell. 

One agency executive recommended 
special writing practice in periodi- 
cal advertising, direct mail, narra- 
tion, exposition, business letter writ- 
ing and advanced short story writ- 
ing. He advised that “the student 
who wishes to be successful in the 
agency field should write and write 
and write and write.” 

“The schools are passing up some- 
thing—giving a background of mass 
psychology,” commented Bruce 
Brewer of Ferry Hanly Agency of 
Chicago. “The advertising major 
must know how to swerve the minds 
of people—that’s what it is all 
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about. Teach child psychology, prim- 
itive psychology, relationship of col- 
ors. 
While in college the advertising 
student can prepare methodically 
for the position he wants to hold. 
Advertising courses should be 
founded on a strong cultural back- 
ground. Journalism schools which 
recommend that their students en- 
roll with a two-year liberal arts col- 
lege background recognize this need. 
Every agency man interviewed ad- 
vised that the student be well-read 
on current literature and that he 
study current advertising. He should 
get selling experience during vaca- 
tions. Some work in a merchandis- 
ing or research department would 
prove valuable. “Work on the col- 
lege newspaper while in school,” ad- 
vised Westen Sellteimer of Briss- 
acher, Davis & Saff Agency, San 
Francisco. 

The college graduate often asks, 
“Where do I start?” Miss Schoen- 
feld passed the question on to ad- 
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vertising executives: “How would 
you advise a friend, or a favorite 
niece or nephew, to prepare himself 
to fill a creative agency job?” In 
responding, each executive offered 
ten recommendations in order of 
preference. From all responses, 
twenty-five recommendations were 
for the small agency as seasoning 
ground, twenty-one for the newspa- 
per advertising department, twenty- 
one for retail store or mail order 
house merchandising department. 
The answers are compiled in Table 
II. 

The most widely used source of 
prospects for creative jobs in an 
agency is in its own file of appli- 
cants. Twenty-six questionnaires re- 
ported this source. Obviously the 
letter of application deserves much 
consideration. The J. Sterling Get- 
chell agency of Detroit requires that 
each applicant write a letter, telling 
his experience, telling why he thinks 
he is fitted for advertising work and 
explaining why he wants to work 


TABLE II 
Executives’ Opinions As to Desirable “Seasoning Grounds” 








Position 


* Rating on 


Votes Basis of 100% 





90.1 


Apply for a creative job in a small agency 

Start in a newspaper advertising department 

Start with a retail store or mail order house 

Start in a general sales position 

Apply for clerical or mechanical work in a metropolitan 
agency 

Apply for a research job in an agency.................. 

Start with the advertising department of a large industry 16 

Start in a newspaper editorial department 

Seek creative job in large agency right after graduation.. 8 

+Apply for government publicity work 


79.5 
75.2 
60.5 


57.8 
48.9 
57.3 
63.3 
42.5 
40.0 





* The respondents listed courses first, second, etc. This column shows the weighted 


average. 
+ Suggestion for breaking in under war conditions. 
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for this agency. He must explain terview. Agency executives were 
what branch of advertising appeals asked to advise the college graduate 
to him and why it does. on interview procedure. Their com- 

In applying for a job the adver- _ posite advice is presented in the tab- 
tising major will face a personal in- ulations in Table III. 


TABLE III 


Opinions on Interview Procedure 








Advice to Applicant 





Present all credentials 

Display samples of your work 

Ask for “any job to start” 

Bring along a periodical and criticize its ads 








Wartime Communications 


Government Leases 


Short Wave Outlets 


HORT WAVE broadcasting fa- 
cilities in the United States, thir- 
teen outlets in all, were placed under 
contract early in November to the 
Office of War Information and the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, for official use dur- 
ing the war. This step culminates 
more than a year of close cooperation 
between the short wave stations and 
government information agencies in 
the transmission of news and other 
programs to foreign countries. 
Expansion of the government for- 
eign information service by radio will 
include the addition in time of twen- 
ty or more additional transmitters, 
which will be used to carry the voice 
of America, in the interests of “na- 
tional security and defense and the 
successful conduct of the war,” to 
United Nations countries, enemy 
lands, occupied areas, neutrals and 
United States forces abroad. 
Leasing arrangements were first 
made with companies operating ten 
short wave stations: Columbia 
Broadcasting System, National 
Broadcasting Company, Crosley 
Corporation, General Electric Com- 
pany and Westinghouse Radio Sta- 
tions. Three outlets of the World 
Wide Broadcasting Corporation, Bos- 
ton, which did not come to an under- 
standing with the government at the 
time of the original arrangement, 
were declared closed on November 4 
by the Board of War Communica- 
tions (Order No. 24). In the same 
order the Office of War Informa- 


tion was authorized to use and con- 
trol these stations on terms deemed 
necessary by the director of OWI. 
This action, to bring the World Wide 
stations into the comprehensive for- 
eign information program of the gov- 
ernment, was taken in accordance 
with Executive Order 8964 of De- 
cember 10, 1941, which with Execu- 
tive Order 9089 of March 6, 1942, re- 
quires the Board to assume emergen- 
cy powers under Section 606 of the 
Federal Communications Act of 1934. 
On January 26, 1942, Congress fur- 
ther strengthened the war powers au- 
thorized in the section (Public Law 
413). In effect the Board is given 
wide powers “with respect to the use, 
control and closure of all facilities” 
for radio and wire communications. 


Board of War 
Communications 


The Board of War Communica- 
tions, which was granted by the presi- 
dent broad powers for taking over or 
closing radio facilities and for formu- 
lating communications policies in war 
time (Executive Order 8546), is a 
successor to the Defense Communica- 
tions Board set up September 24, 
1940. The name was changed in Ex- 
ecutive Order 9183 of June 15, 1942. 
The chairman of the Board is also the 
chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, James L. Fly. Oth- 
er members of the board are repre- 
sentatives of the executive depart- 
ments which are particularly con- 
cerned with war communications 
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problems, the War, Navy, State and 
Treasury departments. Advisory and 
planning committees, which include 
representatives of government de- 
partments and American communi- 
cations agencies, report to the board 
but have no powers to dispose of 
matters presented to them for study. 

The Board, therefore, plans and is- 
sues orders designed to coordinate 
the relationship of branches of com- 
munication to the war effort. It has 
no censorship powers. It is author- 
ized to study communications prob- 
lems, recommend supplementary fa- 
cilities or reallocations and plan 
speedy and efficient use of facilities 
during the war. 


Official Orders 


Successive steps taken this year 
by the Board to meet requirements 
of the war effort include the follow- 
ing orders: 

Early in February the FCC, at the 


request of the Defense Communica- 
tions Board, suspended grants of 
licenses for construction of standard 
broadcast station facilities in cases 
where areas are already adequately 
served. 

Order No. 19 of September 30, in 
consequence of an agreement reached 
between the United States and Aus- 
tralia for operation of a radiotele- 
phone circuit between the two na- 
tions, permits non - governmental 
business radiotelephone calls between 
the United States and Great Britain 
subject to approval by the Office of 
Censorship. No personal calls except 
between two points in the Western 
Hemisphere are permitted. More- 
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over, press calls and radio broadcast 
programs are exempted from a pro- 
hibition against radiotelephone calls 
from foreign points outside of the 
Western Hemisphere other than 
Great Britain unless sponsored by a 
United States government agency 
and approved by the Office of Cen- 
sorship. No calls over radiotelephone 
circuits under the jurisdiction of the 
United States may be made unless 
sponsored by a United government 
agency and approved by the Office of 
Censorship to or from Egypt, Fin- 
land, France, Iceland, Iran, Ireland, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Portugal, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey. 

Order No. 21, October 15, extend- 
ed the exemption of the Federal-State 
Market News Service from Order No. 
11 of July 30 which closed point-to- 
point radiotelegraph circuits in the 
agriculture service in the United 
States. 

Order No. 22, October 22, prohibits 
leasing any submarine cable which 
extends from the United States to 
any point outside of the country 
without written approval from the 
Board. 

Order No. 23, October 22, provides 
that all non-military radio or wire 
communication facilities in Puerto 
Rico shall be subject to use and con- 
trol by the Department of War. 

Order No. 25-A, November 12, 
specifies means for eliminating office 
“drag” or delay in transmission of 
telegrams, and eliminates various 
non-telegraphic services and con- 
gratulatory messages by domestic 
telegraph companies. 

—Ratrs O. Narzicer 
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QUEEN OF THE FLAt-Tors. By Stan- 
ley Johnston. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1942. 280 pp. Ill. 
$3.00. 


NE of the minor disappoint- 

ments of the year has been 
the dearth of good news stories in 
the Pacific. Here in an ocean lapping 
at the feet of half the people of the 
world is being fought the greatest 
naval war of history. That war has 
encompassed for us the disaster of 
Pearl Harbor, the hopelessness of 
Cavite, the desperate heroism of 
Macassar Straits and the Java Sea, 
the elation of Midway—here were 
stories that had everything but re- 
porters. 

But when Japan and the United 
States clashed in the Coral Sea the 
battle had two things that had been 
lacking before—something like equal 
advantage, and coverage by a com- 
petent on-the-spot reporter. The re- 
sult is some exciting reading. 

The book is the biography of the 
U.S.S. Lexington, and into it John- 
ston has woven his dispatches to the 
Chicago Tribune, some personal-ex- 
perience sidelights on life aboard a 
carrier in the tropics, and a certain 
perspective. 

The late Harry Carr liked to say 
that he was the only police reporter 
who ever covered a major war, but 
that was before December of 1941. 
Then editors shipped to Honolulu 
innocents who thought the earth fell 
off at Alameda and who did not 
know a taffrail from a torpedo. 

In the end it did not matter 
much. For months there was little 
loose news, and that had to strain 
through the naval censorship at 
Honolulu. Veterans became bored, in 
one case at least made screamer 
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headlines with erroneous reports 
from the Antipodes, and started 
home. Some brave young men 
risked their lives, and sometimes lost 
them, and the torpedo runs they 
made and the sensations they de- 
scribed began to dull their edge 
against the hard law of diminishing 
returns. They wrote of men when 
the panorama was exciting. Wash- 
ington reporters filed the big news, 
and the most significant stories 
about Guadalcanal were written by 
Hanson Baldwin, who dashed in to 
look and out to write. Except for 
men like Clark Lee and Cecil 
Brown, who did their best reporting 
about the Far East from Australia, 
the men who stuck got few breaks 
commensurate with the risks. 

To all this Stanley Johnston was 
a shining exception. When the Lez- 
ington and her escort sailed north 
over the horizon from Oahu and 
then spun south to the Jap-infested 
edge of Melanesia, he was the only 
newspaper man about. To this op- 
portunity he brought his experience 
in the the battle of London, and a 
knowledge that the Pacific is large 
and runs on many beaches. 

This knowledge, though it in- 
trudes itself only casually in the 
narrative of the Lezington’s last 
cruise, gives the book an interest be- 
yond its high entertainment value. 
It is this perspective that weaves 
into one narrative the action off 
Bougainville, where Butch O’Hare 
got five kills and a cripple; at Lae 
and Salamaua, where five transports, 
three cruisers and one destroyer 
were sunk and several other vessels 
damaged at the cost of one Ameri- 
can plane; at Tulagi, where only one 
of fifteen surprised Japanese ships 
escaped; and finally in the Coral 
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Sea, where the Lexington and “Car- 
rier II,” otherwise unidentified, took 
two for one in enemy carriers. 

At the end of all this good read- 
ing comes also of course the end 
of the Lezxington—‘“the lady with 
sex appeal,” the men called her. 
Though she was old at 17, she still 
pushed along at 25 knots the 46,000 
tons in which she held more than a 
hundred planes and supplies for her 
whole brood of escorts. The loss was 
a real one, and Johnston does not 
discount it. But the Lady’s story as 
he tells it is in every respect a glori- 
ous one. He is as bullish on the 
command, with whom he apparently 
maintained close relations, as he is 
on carriers as weapons. 

The book includes navy photo- 
graphs, two maps as end papers, 
some quickie copyreading and no in- 
dex. The histories of the Lexington 
and of the development of Ameri- 
can carrier tactics are frankly sum- 
maries, sometimes in the form of 
long quotes. There are only a few 
paragraphs of self-conscious prose; 
most of the book is as solid and di- 
rect as Johnston’s dispatches to the 
Tribune. It is easy to take and, un- 
til Fletcher Pratt’s more analytic 
Harper’s articles are published in 
book form, it will be the most ac- 
cessible description of naval tactics 
in the Pacific. 

Apert Hor.incs 
Kansas State College 
* * * 


Ka.rensorn Epits tHe War News. 
By H. V. Kaltenborn. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1942. 96 pp. 
Til. $1.00. 


COMMENTATOR is a man 
who is wise beyond his fears. 
We listen to him in the hope that 
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somehow his opinions and “facts” 
will dispel the doubts in our minds. 
Mr. Kaltenborn, whom NBC mod- 
estly introduces each evening as 
“the dean of American news com- 
mentators,” does this job efficiently 
in his pocket-sized book of paragra- 
phic answers to questions submitted 
by theatre patrons who see and hear 
him weekly on Telenews and Em- 
bassy Newsreel screens over the 
country. 

Mr. Kaltenborn’s answers are pat, 
precise and pointed. He says, “Here 
is a program of action which would 
prevent inflation,” and in eighty 
words enumerates four points which 
no economist that I know would re- 
gard as anything more than a ~ea- 
shot at the inflation threat. “li we 
had devoted a fraction of our ship- 
yard effort to transport plane con- 
struction we could have had a sec- 
ond front in Europe by midsum- 
mer,” he declares. We are further 
assured that “at the first sign of a 
Hitler defeat, Italy will seek peace.” 
He maintains that “the loss of 5,- 
000,000 men is not fatal to a coun- 
try (Russia) that draws reserves 
from a population of 190,000,000.” 
And, says Mr. Kaltenborn, “one 
thing is fairly certain—there will be 
a new European front before the 
year (1942) is out!” 

Several of Mr. Kaltenborn’s an- 
swers are recitations of known facts 
and figures—information, however, 
which general readers may find in- 
teresting. Most of his answers flirt 
with omniscience or deal with mili- 
tary strategy and tactics. “My own 
preference for the point of invasion 
is northern Norway”; “Hitler 
planned an assault on Gibraltar to 
follow the capture of Leningrad, 
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Moscow and Rostov”; “Hitler’s 
chance of securing control of any 
important part of the French navy 
is small”; “whenever we pick the 
time and the place of attack, we 
can and will deliver successful of- 
fensive blows at the heart of the 
enemy (Japan)” ... 

Scholars will find Mr. Kalten- 
born’s answers too easy, too super- 
ficial, too unqualified to be worth 
study. But Mr. Kaltenborn writes 
not for scholars but for Joe Doakes, 
citizen. Mr. Doakes, in this book, 
will have a printed transcript of the 
words of the Oracle. Oracles, how- 
ever, are notorious for seldom telling 
by virtue of what reasons they come 
to their conclusions. 

SHERMAN H. Dryer 
University of Chicago 


- 7” * 


ScHooLt oF THE CITIZEN SOLDIER. 


Adapted from the education pro- 


gram of the Second Army, Lt. 
Gen. Ben Lear, commanding, and 
edited by Lt. Col. Robert A. Grif- 
fin and Lt. Col. Ronald M. Shaw. 
New York: Appleton-Century. 
1942. 558 pp. $3. 


HE EDITORS of this book 
humbly conclude and describe 
their product this way: “The brief 
and general course of study pre- 
pared as the Second Army Educa- 
tional Program is indeed a modest 
and unpretentious treatment of the 
subjects it has hurriedly covered, in 
order that American soldiers, who 
are a cross section of American life, 
might better comprehend the large 
picture of the destiny in which they 
are involved.” 
Since everyone is in this war, the 
course should not be confined to 
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soldiers. Writing as a former jour- 
nalism teacher and now as an army 
public relations officer, I think the 
volume should be required reading 
in any public opinion course or in 
one of the newly established courses 
created since the outbreak of war. 
For the newspaper men at home, 
for future military personnel, for the 
women back home, for anyone, the 
book presents a clear picture for 
better understanding of what is tak- 
ing place. 

These 532 pages are further evi- 
dence that this democracy is still 
approaching war with unemotional 
and rational thinking, rather than 
the hysteria of World War I. The 
editors assume, as we all have for 
some reason, that the people want 
information, good or bad, and that 
a nasty job is an assignment that an 
enlightened people will do as a stern 
obligation. 

Two chapters devoted to propa- 
ganda are mostly based on the work 
of Professor Gordon Allport of Har- 
vard. But more important because 
of the approach in this volume is 
the objective and clear analysis of 
the German and Japanese propa- 
ganda methods as applied to their 
armies and civilian populations. In 
fact, from cover to cover the impor- 
tance of public opinion and propa- 
ganda is clearly recognized, and the 
book itself must be of interest to 
the student because it is obviously 
in itself propaganda for our way of 
life; yet it leaves a conviction that 
nothing but rational, objective and 
factual writing has been done. 

The course of instruction which 
makes the book is, of course, a quick 
survey of the social sciences and 
takes within itself geography, eco- 
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nomics, history and political science, 
including grammar school levels, but 
it is all refreshing because every- 
thing is presented in the light of 
what is taking place today. A sec- 
tion on American history written by 
Professor Ralph Gabriel of Yale, for 
instance, is a readable and clear 
analysis of what has developed our 
foreign policy, how we came to be a 
world power, how a people’s army 
came about and why we have devel- 
oped our present concepts. 
Interesting, since the army is firm 
in its belief that success will depend 
upon the individual soldier, is Pro- 
fessor Gabriel’s discussion of how 
our history developed our faith in 
the individual. In speaking of Amer- 
icans today he concludes: “Behind 
them is that tradition of the Ameri- 
can frontier, reaching back to the 
seventeenth century, that men are 


not pawns, helpless before the tides 
of fate, but are rather masters of 
their destiny. The frontier still beck- 
ons, but this time it is the hope of 


a new age in which free men 
throughout the world can live in 
peace and dignity.” 

One quotation will illustrate what 
is meant by saying that the book 
itself is good, factual propaganda. In 
explaining why our own command- 
erinchief, the President, wears civili- 
an clothes the book says: 

Yet by wearing the garb of the citi- 
zens when he reviews the Army or 
Navy of the United States the com- 
manderinchief enhances the dignity of 
the uniforms of the armed forces, for 
in a democracy the uniform is the sym- 
bol not of tyranny or dictatorship but 
of service on the part of free men in 
the preservation of the ideals and the 
protection of the homes of a free 


people. 
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The lucid explanation of the or- 
ganization of our armed forces and 
how they operate, along with a simi- 
lar analysis for those of our ene- 
mies, would alone be enough to help 
some of our muddling “grandstand 
generals” who have only a confused 
idea of the tremendous war in prog- 
ress. But the writers admit that in 
our democratic process it is the 
right of the people to criticize. What 
they will not admit is that in a de- 
mocracy there should be a lack of 
knowledge. 

Lt. Gen. Ben Lear endorsed this 
material ‘as being of value to men 
of the Second Army. That is not 
enough. It’s required reading. 
Captain Russet J. HAMMARGREN 
Public Relations Officer, Fort Ben- 

ning, Georgia 


* * * 


Waar America Tutinxs. Chicago: 
What America Thinks, Inc. 1941. 
1,496 pp. Ill. $10. 


HIS weighty book is a collection 

of cartoons and editorials select- 
ed from American newspapers of the 
period between August, 1938 
(around the time of Munich) and 
the end of 1940. The cartoons oc- 
cupy the left hand pages, the edi- 
torial text the right. It does not, as 
the title implies, give a cross section 
of American opinion, nor is it an en- 
cyclopedia to put on the library 
shelf. It was obviously issued as a 
piece of persuasive propaganda. 

As propagande the collection is 
already outdated. The purpose in- 
tended by What America Thinks, 
Inc., was undoubtedly to bring 
America into the war on the side 
of the Allies. By the time the labori- 
ous task of selection and compila- 
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tion had been completed, however, 
its usefulness had virtually disap- 
peared. The action at Pearl Harbor 
accomplished in one day what the 
editors hoped to do by a gradual 
process. 

“What America Thinks” is not a 
skillful piece of propaganda simply 
by virtue of its extreme length. To 
be effective, propaganda should be 
as short and to the point as possible. 
The reader would have to spend 
days and days with this volume if 
he were to read all of the editorials 
and look at all the cartoons. I am 
afraid that by the time he reached 
the end of the volume he would be 
glad to be rid of it and the point 
the book was trying to make would 
be lost completely to him. 

The editors have also made a mis- 
take in placing the material chron- 
ologically in the volume. Though 
this gives the reader some histori- 


cal perspective and shows him the 
development of an opinion, it does 
not make the work easy reading nor 
does it serve to drive home the main 
point. It might have helped also to 
coordinate the text with the car- 


toons. 

The main criticism of the collec- 
tion is that it is not a complete pic- 
ture of what America thought dur- 
ing that period. The editorials in- 
cluded are only those which express 
an absolutely anti-Axis opinion; the 
cartoons are only those that make 
the swastika an instrument of the 
devil. It is significant also that no 
selections have been made from the 
so-called “isolationist” newspapers. 
There is neither editorial nor car- 
toon from the Chicago Tribune or 
the New York Daily News, the two 
most famous organs of isolationism 
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before United States entered the 
war. 

Epwarp Busyn 
University of Minnesota 


* * + 


Tue Man Wuo Maps News: a Biog- 
raphy of James Gordon Bennett. 
By Oliver Carlson. New York: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. 1942. xi 
+ 440 pp. $3.50. 


ANK MOTT has suggested 

that the title of this book ap- 
plies more aptly to Bennett fils 
than to Bennett pére—that the son, 
who sent Stanley to Africa, was a 
good deal more vigorous in “mak- 
ing” news than the father. True. Mr. 
Carlson, however, has used the term 
in another sense—he might more ac- 
curately have said “the man who 
made news a commodity”—and his 
book is a first-rate justification of 
his meaning. 

For he has told in tremendous de- 
tail the tale of Bennett’s develop- 
ment of news as an instrument to 
sell papers. Not that he suggests cir- 
culation as Bennett’s only desidera- 
tum—he makes it amply clear that 
the ugly, squint-eyed editor be- 
lieved wholeheartedly in the impor- 
tance to his readers of news as news 
and in the implicit obligation of the 
newspaper to report events fully, 
promptly and (except where there 
was an ax to grind) objectively. But 
he shows also that Bennett’s gen- 
ius fed on readership figures and 
on his growing bank balance. 

Mr. Carlson undertook the biog- 
raphy, he says, because he became 
convinced that Bennett, “the great- 
est single generator of journalistic 
progress in this country, if not in 
the world,” was poorly represented 
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by the two extant biographies: 
Isaac C. Pray’s, produced at Ben- 
nett’s order, sixteen years before his 
death, to bolster his ego after James 
Parton’s laudation of Greeley ap- 
peared, and Don C. Seitz’s sketchy 
and incomplete account. Perhaps 
Mr. Carlson may have fallen lightly 
into the error of glorifying his sub- 
ject—a trap hard for a biographer 
to avoid. But this is a minor short- 
coming in the book. If it shows 
Bennett to have been shrewd, driv- 
ing, ambitious, at times brilliant as 
a writer and always ingenious and 
superlatively imaginative as a news 
gatherer, it also makes him hard, 
bitter, unscrupulous on occasion and 
caustic as an etcher’s acid. 

Much of the book is taken up 
with accounts of the Herald’s ven- 
tures in extending the pattern of 
news. An entire chapter goes to the 
notorious Ellen Jewett murder case. 
Fascinating pages recount the enter- 
prise of Bennett’s men—notably 
Henry Villard—in covering the Civil 
War; they sound a very modern 
note when they tell how Bennett 
permitted Villard’s dispatches to 
show Lincoln in a favorable light 
even though his own editorials were 
castigating the President. That Ben- 
nett made avid use of every advance 
in communication and newspaper 
production, that he found news 
where nobody had ever seen it be- 
fore, that he had a sensitive finger 
on the public pulse long before 
Hearst, Pulitzer, Brisbane, Tammen 
and Bonfils came along—these 
things are made abundantly, expli- 
citly and often thrillingly sharp. 

Implicitly, too, Mr. Carlson de- 
picts Bennett’s role as a transition 
figure in nineteenth century journal- 
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ism. He departed from the old pat- 
terns in many respects; but in his 
editorial jousts with Noah, Duff 
Green, Greeley, Bryant and others 
he was as much the personal jour- 
nalist as any of them. He never 
stood for office; but he dabbled in 
politics along with Weed, Raymond, 
Webb and the rest. He was an edi- 
tor of his age and ahead of it at the 
same time. 

The scholar will find the book in 
some respects deficient. Though it 
offers a lengthy bibliography of 
books and a short one of periodicals 
and newspapers, it has not a lone 
footnote. And documentation is 
called for on almost every page. The 
book occasionally leaves the reader 
hanging loose: It quotes Bennett to 
say that he and William L. Marcy 
accomplished Marcy’s nomination 
for governor of New York in 1832, 
but fails entirely to explain or evalu- 
ate the statement; it quotes Thur- 
low Weed’s tale of his 1861 attempt 
to deflate Bennett’s opposition to 
Lincoln and the administration, but 
presents little evidence of the suc- 
cess or failure of the attempt. There 
are other examples. 

On the whole, however, the book 
is excellent. It is immensely read- 
able, and it unquestionably gives a 
fair picture of Bennett’s work and 
his tremendous influence on Ameri- 
can journalism. There probably will 
some day be a more erudite book on 
Bennett. But it probably won’t be 
as appealing to the general reader— 
or to undergraduates in schools of 
journalism—and it isn’t likely to 
give a more human nor a more 
broadly accurate picture of Bennett 
and his work. 

Mitcuett V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 
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DEADLINE, THE BEHIND-THE-SCENES 
Story or THE Last DecaDE IN 
France. By Pierre’ Lazareff. 
Translated from the French by 
David Partridge. New York: 
Random House. 1942. 369 pp. 
$3.00. 


HE young editor (until June, 

1940) of Paris-Soir, France’s 
largest newspaper, has written in 
“Deadline” the best account yet to 
appear of the French press in the 
last ten years. His sordid story of 
French newspapers, told against the 
background of political decay, 
makes it thoroughly clear that the 
Third Republic fell, not in a day or 
a month, but after years of disin- 
tegration. The climex of Lazareff’s 
story is, of course, the surrender of 
Paris—the end of years of politics, 
graft and dishonesty “as usual” by 
the press. 

The history of Paris-Soir is told 
fairly completely, from its estab- 
lishment in 1924, through its ac- 
quisition by Jean Prouvost six 
years later, and its subsequent rise, 
by imitation of American journal- 
ism, to a daily newspaper with 
2,000,000 circulation. Other signi- 
ficant journalistic developments are 
recounted as they played a part in 
the tragedy of France. Told in de- 
tail are such happenings as the 
bitter fight of the “Big Five” papers 
in Paris against Le Quotidien and 
L’Ami du Peuple, the intrigues of 
the Havas news and advertising 
monopoly and the gradual fall un- 
der Nazi domination of one French 
newspaper after another. 

Although newspaper history oc- 
cupies a minority of the book’s 
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pages, the whole story is written 
through the eyes of an editor in- 
terested in covering and interpreting 
French news of the past decade. 
Lazareff presents honestly and as a 
loyal Frenchman a _ competently 
written account of the sensations 
that came one after another—the 
Stavisky case, the riots of February 
6, 1934, the career of Pierre Laval, 
the dealings of Otto Abetz, Nazi 
agent extraordinary, the Spanish 
Revolution, Munich and other 
familiar events. When they hap- 
pened they seemed rather discon- 
nected; now they all fall into a 
tragically clear pattern. France was 
being “sold out.” 

Lazareff’s former employer, Prou- 
vost, stayed in France after the 
collapse and collaborated with the 
Nazis, but Lazareff left France on 
the day the Armistice was signed. 
He is now in the United States. 
Although he has been deprived of 
his French citizenship by the Vichy 
government, Lazareff has hope for 
the future of his country. He ex- 
presses it clearly in the last para- 
graph of the book: 


What matters for the future is that 
99 per cent of all Frenchmen—at home 
or overseas—are united in their deter- 
mination to destroy Nazism and to 
liberate their country. France was un- 
dermined and betrayed from within. 
The French people were systematically 
misled by a venal and _ treasonous 
press. France fell. The world was 
shocked by her fall, but it will be 
amazed by the suddenness of her resur- 
rection. 


“Deadline” has a useful index of 
names. 
Cuirrorp F. WEIGLE 
Stanford University 
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NewsMeEn’s Houmay. By Eleven 
Nieman Fellows. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1942. 
xv+203 pp. $2.00. 


HESE essays by last year’s 

Nieman fellows at Harvard, in- 
dividual and unrelated as they are, 
add up to a graphic presentation of 
the contemporary newspaper. Only 
the business side seems slighted, as 
is natural since the writers are edi- 
torial men. Even so, the reader gets 
a balanced view of what the news- 
paper is today. He sees the news- 
paper, moreover, from the inside. 
This book is in good part shop-talk 
among newspaper men, with the 
reader a privileged listener. 

“Newsmen’s Holiday” is the work 
of eleven men, each following his 
own interest. Even publication was 
an afterthought, according to a fore- 
word by Louis M. Lyons, curator 
of the Nieman Foundation. Per- 
haps this casual method of planning 
explains why the book does not 
touch the central question in jour- 
nalism today: what will the war, 
with its exaggeration of our time’s 
overwhelming pressure toward cen- 
tralized control of the news, do to 
the newspaper? 

The war, to be sure, burst upon 
the Nieman fellows just as they 
were well settled in Cambridge. To 
it we doubtless owe the excellent 
presentation of the dilemma of cen- 
sorship by Sanford Lee Cooper of 
the Pittsburgh Press. 

The others write of the peace- 
time journalism they had left to 
go to Harvard: Penetrating pictures 
of newspaper work here and abroad, 
principally in the late 20’s, by 
Kenneth Stewart of PM; a friendly 
tale of the vanishing breed of news- 
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paper tramps, by Robert E. Dick- 
son of the New York World- 
Telegram; an understanding and 
thoughtful plea for more objective 
and accurate reporting (which this 
reviewer liked the best of the lot) 
by Robert Lasch of the Omaha 
World-Herald; a call for deeper skill 
in reporting because of the need for 
interpretation by Donald Grant of 
the Des Moines Register; a sympa- 
thetic, perhaps over-sympathetic, 
piece on the Guild by Henning 
Heldt of the Jacksonville Journal; 
a realistic appraisal of the weekly 
by Neil O. Davis, who publishes one 
in Alabama; an article that says all 
there is to say about press agents, 
and says it well, by James E. Colvin 
of the Chicago Daily News; self- 
criticism of reporters by Stanley Al- 
len of the New Haven Evening 
Register; a fascinating tale of the 
importance of statistics to baseball 
by Victor O. Jones of the Boston 
Globe; and a disillusioned portrait 
of the man of middling talents in 
journalism by Thomas Sancton of 
the AP. 

This brief listing is hardly more 
than a contents page. If you want 
to know what “Newsmen’s Holiday” 
really says, read it yourself. And if 
you are interested in newspapers, 
you had better. 

HerBert BRUCKER 
Columbia University 


* * * 


CONCERNING THE FourtH Estate. 
By John E. Drewry. Athens: Uni- 
versity of Georgia Press. Second 
edition, 1942. xi+168 pp. $2.00. 


F I AM not mistaken, much of 
this volume first came to my at- 
tention in mimeographed form and 
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I was much interested in it. Now I 
am sure that most teachers of jour- 
nalism and many newspaper men 
will be as interested in this second 
edition of the material in more per- 
manent book form. 

Mr. Drewry, who is dean of the 
Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism at the University of Georgia, 
says in his preface that he put to- 
gether this collection of articles or- 
iginally in 1938, at the request of a 
number of faculty advisers of the 
Georgia Scholastic Press Association, 
for use by members of that group. 
Later, newspaper men became in- 
terested in it, and this second edi- 
tion contains a sponsoring in- 


troduction by Walter C. Johnson, 
secretary-manager of the Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Cooperating with Mr. Drewry’s aim 
of using this volume to further co- 
operation between schools of jour- 


nalism and newspaper practitioners, 
the S.N.P.A. has procured 400 
copies for distribution among its 
members and others and the Mich- 
igan Press Association is planning 
to make use of it among its mem- 
bers. 

Although the 13 essays comprising 
the volume have a wide range of 
topics, from “Critics of the Press— 
Some Misconceptions About Jour- 
nalism” to “The Journalist’s Inferi- 
ority Complex—A Plea for Profes- 
sional Standards”—with two long 
articles on “Journalism and Educa- 
tion” in the middle, the entire col- 
lection may be said to have two 
distinct themes or purposes: to in- 
terpret the press to its readers, espe- 
cially non-journalistic students in 
high schools and colleges, and to in- 
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terpret the schools of journalism to 
the working press. 

The first aim is summed up by 
the author in such a sentence as 
this: “Teachers of journalism are 
likely to forget, I am afraid, that 
the consumers of journalism will 
always far outnumber the pro- 
ducers, and there is no better place 
to reach these consumers than in 
high school, college and adult edu- 
cation classes.” On the assumption 
that there is a great deal of mis- 
information about the press among 
otherwise well-informed persons, Mr. 
Drewry devotes most of his essays 
to clarifying many of the most pre- 
valent misconceptions. 

His second aim centers in a very 
informative essay on “Cooperation 
of the Press and Schools of Journal- 
ism—a Story of Progress,” which re- 
flects the author’s own activity some 
years ago as a member of the na- 
tional joint committee of newspaper 
men and journalism teachers, spon- 
sored by the two national associa- 
tions of teachers and schools of jour- 
nalism. 

Some of the articles appeared or- 
iginally in the American Review of 
Reviews, the Christian Science Mon- 
itor, the Sewanee Review, the Amer- 
ican Press, the National Printer- 
Journalist, Publishers Service Maga- 
zine, the JOURNALISM QUARTERLY, 
Women’s Work and Education and 
the Publishers’ Auailiary. Inter- 
spersed among the articles, on half- 
title pages, are many very valuable 
short “quotes” on various aspects of 
the American press. 

Grant M. Hype 
University of Wisconsin 
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ELEMENTS OF Po.ice Science. By 
Rollin M. Perkins. Chicago: Foun- 
dation Press, Inc. 1942. xxii+651 
pp. Ill. $4.75. 


ESPITE the amazing achieve- 

ments of the crime detection 
laboratory, with its fingerprint, 
handwriting, ballistics, lie detector, 
moulage, photographic and other ex- 
perts, most crimes still are solved 
by policemen with underworld pipe- 
lines and knowledge of the ways 
and whereabouts of likely suspects. 

This is admitted by August Voll- 
mer, former Berkeley, Calif., chief 
of police and sometime professor of 
police administration in the Univer- 
sities of Chicago and California, au- 
thor of Chapter III, “Criminal In- 
vestigation,” in this book which is 
edited and largely written by a pro- 
fessor of law and director of the 
Iowa Peace Officers’ Short Course 
at the University of Iowa. 

Nevertheless, the scientific tools 
mentioned and others must be un- 
derstood by the modern policeman 
if for no other reason than to obtain 
corroborating evidence to prove a 
case in court. And, as is true of 
any other branch of journalism, the 
more the reporter knows of the rules 
and techniques of modern crime 
detection, the better able he will be 
to handle the police beat assign- 
ment. 

This book is written as a text for 
policemen and is encouraging evi- 
dence of the great strides that are 
being made toward professionalizing 
police work. There is no school 
of journalism or newspaper office 
which would not find it an extremely 
valuable addition to its reference 
library. Certainly students in re- 
porting of public affairs courses 
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should be made thoroughly familiar 
with it. 

The book is in two parts. Part 
I, “Special Problems of Police 
Science,” consists largely of special 
articles by leading authorities on 
such subjects as criminal investiga- 
tion, detection of counterfeit money, 
police courtesy, the witness stand, 
moulage, photography (of interest 
to journalism students on its own 
merits), fingerprints, first aid and 
revolver shooting. The longest chap- 
ter in the entire book is Chapter 12, 
“The Law of Arrest,” which ex- 
plains a law enforcement officer’s au- 
thority on all occasions. It answers 
such common questions as when and 
how a prisoner can be “frisked” or 
handcuffed, what constitutes false 
arrest, when a police officer can re- 
fuse to execute a warrant and the 
difference between reasonable and 
excessive force. 

The final chapter of Part I on 
traffic safety is inadequate as is 
the final chapter of Part II on fed- 
eral offenses. In explanation of the 
latter weakness the author writes, 
“If one should undertake to master 
thoroughly the entire federal crim- 
inal law he would find he had set 
for himself a task more stupendous 
than that of mastering the criminal 
law of any of the individual states.” 
His failure to make the attempt is 
forgotten in view of the extraordi- 
narily thorough and comprehensive 
job he has done in Part II, “Intro- 
duction to Criminal Law,” to ex- 
plain both Topic 1, “General Prin- 
ciples,” and Topic 2, “Specific Of- 
fenses.” Everything is carefully and 
clearly defined so that this book can 
be used as a dictionary of legal 
terms which appear frequently in 
newspaper copy. 
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Perkins’ classification of crimes is 
somewhat different from that which 
most of us have used since Bush 
published “Newspaper Reporting of 
Public Affairs.” He devotes sepa- 
rate chapters to offenses against (1) 
the persons of individuals, (2) the 
habitations of individuals, (3) the 
property of individuals, (4) morality 
and decency, (5) the public peace, 
(6) the administration of govern- 
mental functions and (7) public 
health, safety and comfort. A great 
deal of the book’s strength is de- 
rived from his illustrations of points 
of law by typical cases. The poten- 
tial police reporter will get many 
valuable “slants” on the routine that 
he observes daily in the average 
police court. 

There is no section on civil law 
although many of the rules govern- 
ing the policeman’s conduct in 
handling warrants, making arrests 


and testifying would apply in civil 


as well as criminal cases. Within 
the limits set for himself Professor 
Perkins seems to have omitted al- 
most nothing. He has contributed 
greatly toward the production of 
better policemen, better newspaper 
men and better teachers of jour- 
nalism. 
Curtis D. MacDouGaLL 

Northwestern University 


* * * 


Wesster’s Dictionary oF Syn- 
onyMs. Springfield: Merriam 
Company. 1942. xxxiv+907 pp. 
$3.50. 


S A TITLE “Webster’s” is so 
familiar as to require here an 
explanation that this is a new work 
relatively independent of other Mer- 
riam publications. It is unquestion- 


ably the best book of the kind. 
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The difficulty of achieving an en- 
tirely satisfactory work on syno- 
nyms can be apprehended from a 
reading of the introduction. Here 
the editors, after surveying the his- 
tory of synonymy, establish defini- 
tions of “synonym” and “antonym” 
that require more rigid word- 
selection than does a thesaurus or 
word-finding list. Ever utilitarian, 
however, they enter additional head- 
ings for analogous words and con- 
trasted words, all discriminated 
somewhere in the book. Much of 
the success of the dictionary is due 
to this plan of organization. 

By their point of view editors of 
synonymies divide into sharply dif- 
ferent groups. One group lists as 
synonyms words which have one or 
more meanings in common. The 
other, like the editors of “Web- 
ster’s,” considers as synonymous 
only those words which have the 
same essential meaning. 

The weakness of the first method, 
frequently apparent in the work of 
Fernald, is sufficiently illustrated by 
his grouping of “abdicate” and “re- 
tract” or “subsidy” and “indem- 
nity.” “Webster’s” properly places 
“subsidy” with “appropriation” and 
“indemnity” with “reparation.” 

“Webster’s”, grouping only words 
“which have the same or very 
nearly the same essential meaning,” 
establishes a common denominator 
for related words: “Appropriation, 
grant, subvention, subsidy agree in 
meaning money or property given 
or set apart by an authorized body 
for a predetermined use by others.” 
Within this given area of meaning 
the editors discriminate the individ- 
ual words. 

Crabb employs a similar, though 
hardly comprehensive, common de- 
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nominator, but his work is so dog- 
matic and so moralistic as to prove 
confusing or unsatisfactory. Many 
of his explanations are inept or 
archaic. Readers needing guidance 
find little in statements like “an 
affair is what happens; a business is 
what busies,” or “an affair is im- 
portant; a business is serious.” All 
synonymists are beset by the diffi- 
culties of defining a word of several 
meanings with no tools except other 
words of several meanings, but 
Crabb is overwhelmed. 

In scope and principle “Web- 
ster’s” improves on the synonyms 
included in its “New International 
Dictionary.” The grouping of words 
is more accurate. “Precept,” for 
example, is removed from the earlier 
grouping with “doctrine,” “dogma” 
and “tenet” and placed with a new 
group discriminated under “law.” 
In groups taken bodily from the 
“New International”—the “contin- 
ual” group, for example—greater ex- 
actitude and clarity have been 
achieved and some inadequacies, as 
in “perennial,” corrected. The quo- 
tations illustrating word usage have 
been somewhat modernized and in- 
creased, often doubled, in number 
without undue reference to the 
“New English Dictionary” or the 
convenient concordances. Previous 
editors, leaning heavily upon the 
concordances or the collections of 
familiar quotations, have too fre- 
quently provided poetic illustrations 
for readers who simply wanted to 
read and write prose. 

One wishes that the new book 
had space for brief etymologies and 
for more diminutive hands to point 
warnings like “do not confuse 
almost with most.” One wishes, too, 
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that the introduction, fundamental 
to an appreciation of the dictionary, 
had been made less forbidding. 

But these negative comments are 
insignificant. The work deserves 
wide use in classroom and office. Its 
principle opposes that chain-formula 
propaganda which loosely links one 
meaning of a word to a similar 
meaning of another word until black 
appears white and white black. 
Stuart Chase, picturing words as 
tyrants, has said that through im- 
proved communication mankind can 
escape many disasters. The disci- 
plines imposed by this dictionary 
will at least regiment the tyrants 
for objective communication. 

Wuuts C. Tucker 
University of Kentucky 


* * * 


Pusiic Revations ror Hieuer Ep- 
ucaTIon. By Stewart Harral. Nor- 
man, Okla.: University of Okla- 
homa Press. 1942. xiii+292 pp. Ill. 
$3.00. 


HIS book is evidence—compe- 
tent, documented and relevant 
evidence—that public relations ac- 
tivities are getting more and more 
attention from college administrat- 
ors and other public institutions. 
Mr. Harral, who is director of 
press relations for the University of 
Oklahoma, a journalism professor 
and former newspaper man, writes 
this book from practical experience. 
His devotion to the professional and 
practical aspects of public relations 
for higher education wins respect 
and makes one wish to agree with 
everything he says. He names 25 
phases of public relations, including 
press, radio, exhibits, alumni ac- 
tivities, short courses, the humble 
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home-town story, pictures and the 
role of administrators and faculty. 
He covers the ficld with amazing 
thoroughness for the limited number 
of pages in the book. 

Supporting description for most 
of the techniques described by Mr. 
Harral is in the form of many letters 
and quotations from public relations 
men, news bureau directors and col- 
lege editors. His philosophy of the 
fundamental need for public rela- 
tions programs is supported by 
many letters from well known col- 
lege and university administrators 
and other educators. These state- 
ments are stimulating and encourag- 
ing to those engaged in interpreting 
our institutions to the supporting 
public. 

The unanimity of opinion on 
techniques may indicate weakness 
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rather than strength in the profes- 
sion, however. Most of the tech- 
niques described by Mr. Harral and 
the results attributed to those tech- 
niques are the outgrowth of prac- 
tices which have become generally 
accepted. 

Perhaps Mr. Harral, like most 
other writers on this subject, has 
placed too much faith in what pub- 
lic relations men think are good 
techniques for interpreting their in- 
stitutions to the public. Widespread 
usage or approval of a technique in 
handling news releases is worth a 
great deal in guidance. But the fact 
that a practice is general is not nec- 
essarily proof that it is the best 
technique or even a good technique. 

What appears to be needed in this 
field is some good solid research— 
not on what is done or what is be- 
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lieved the correct procedure but a 
study of results obtained by various 
methods. This might take the form, 
first, of a study of techniques in 
their effect on the editor—in other 
words the effectiveness of techniques 
in selling the story to the editor. 
The second phase of such a study 
might be a reader-interest survey of 
readership of material and the effect 
of the material upon the reader or 
listener. A question the public re- 
lations man might ask himself is: 
“Have the attitudes of the public 
toward higher education been 
changed as a result of my efforts?” 

The book is timely. The public 
is not convinced that educational in- 
stitutions are contributing substan- 
tially to the war effort. Mr. Harral 
notes that “there is a general dis- 
satisfaction with today’s American 
college. In the deluge of criticism, 
how is the thoughtful citizen to find 
the answer? He must look largely 
to the press, which is probably the 
most vital agency in influencing 
public opinion today.” 

The theme throughout the book 
is “that relationships between the 
press and representatives of higher 
education must be built on mutual 
confidence.” Mr. Harral does a 
good job in presenting methods di- 
rected toward that goal. He sounds 
an encouraging note when he ob- 
serves that “the increasing educa- 
tional recognition of the role the 
press plays as a social instrument is 
seen in the growing number of 
articles emphasizing the need of 
better understanding between edi- 
tors and educators.” 

“Public Relations for Higher Ed- 
ucation” should be of great value 
to a man just entering the field of 
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educational publicity. The bibliog- 
raphy should be of value to any 
person in the field of public rela- 
tions or press relations. Teachers 
will welcome the bibliography and 
will find the book useful as supple- 
mentary reading for students. 
R. R. Lasaproox 

Kansas State College 


* * * 


Intrnois Newspaper Law. By Ar- 
thur D. Jenkins. Mascoutah, IIl- 
inois: Oxford Publishing House. 
1942. Front material (not num- 
bered) +317 pp., including un- 
numbered pages covering glossary, 
bibliography, topical index to 
cases and authorities cited, and 
index. $10. 


HIS volume, long-needed in IIl- 

inois, offers a non-technical pre- 
sentation of newspaper law, a pre- 
sentation that possesses interest be- 
yond the confines of the state for 
which it is intended. It is not a 
mere catalog of state statutes, which 
in themselves might be dry and 
complicated if not confusing. Orig- 
inally starting to list the approxi- 
mately 450 Illinois statutes affecting 
newspapers, Mr. Jenkins, basing his 
study upon long experience as a 
non-metropolitan publisher and a 
practical knowledge of the law, 
switched his plans. The users of his 
book will be the beneficiaries. 

With a presentable format and a 
sturdy binding, the book is intended 
for ready and frequent reference; 
moreover, its well-printed pages are 
easy on the eyes. It is a commen- 
tary, and a practical handbook for 
the publisher. It is not a legal text- 
book, nor a law of the press text- 
book as commonly conceived. 
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It does not cover privacy or con- 
tempt; copyright and other phases 
of administrative law, national in 
scope, such as the dicta of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in relation 
to advertising, are naturally 
omitted. Postal laws and: regulations 
are mentioned briefly. 

The vagaries of libel are avoided. 
This important subject is covered 
in only four pages, with a few ad- 
ditional case references on another 
page. Yet the high spots are here. 
Probably the author feels that for 
the average publisher to fool with 
the practical aspects of libel law 
would be akin to monkeying with a 
buzz saw. 

The author sets his own plan of 
communicating to the reader a diffi- 
cult and sometimes boresome sub- 
ject; he does a capital job, using the 
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proclivity of the country editor to 
editorialize in order to bring out the 
essentials of the subjects treated. 
Barely mentioning freedom of the 
press, the book stresses the sum- 
mation of Illinois newspaper law un- 
der four heads: (1) laws relating to 
publishing generally; (2) those hav- 
ing to do with and regulating ad- 
vertising; (3) the law of libel; and 
(4) legal notices. 

One idea the book offers may re- 
pay the publisher interested in legal 
advertising several times over. This 
is the use of mandamus to force 
publication. Occasionally, county 
boards and school districts do not 
readily publish proceedings and re- 
ports as required by statute; these 
boards may try to utilize other than 
the required means to give public 
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notice. Publishers dealing with such 
officials should know that they can 
use that extraordinary legal remedy 
to force the particular board to ful- 
fill its duty of publication as re- 
quired by law. 

It is regrettable that this book 
sells for such a high price; it should 
be remembered, though, that its sale 
is limited. Its method may stimu- 
late others interested in this subject 
in other commonwealths to “go ard 
do likewise.” The author recently 
offered a 40 per cent discount to 
schools and departments of journal- 
ism. 

Frank THAYER 

University of Wisconsin 

« * * 

Practica Scuoo, JouRNALISM. By 
J. Ryant Rowe. Greensburg, Pa.: 
Standardized Press. 1940. 215 pp. 
Ill. 


CHOLASTIC journalism’ en- 

riches high school life. Mr. 
Rowe reiterates this thesis. Hence, 
his textbook might be welcomed 
widely had it not been published 
both too soon and too late. 

Unquestionably, “Practical School 
Journalism” was published too soon. 
Its preparation should have been 
preceded by thorough study of the 
intensive research in this field. 
Moreover, greater attention could 
have been given to the significant 
findings of major scholastic press 
groups. 

Unfortunately, “Practical School 
Journalism” was published too late. 
Had it appeared 20 years ago, it 
might have had something new to 
offer. Today it is excelled by more 
than half a dozen books which are 
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more useful for both curricular and 
extra-curricular journalistic activi- 
ties. 

With the author’s objectives ‘or 
intentions few can quarrel. De- 
veloped in a somewhat colorless re- 
cital of facts and principles, they 
stress little more than journalistic 
techniques and publication prob- 
lems. True, reference is made to the 
need for vocational guidance, but, 
actually, the guidance is negligible. 

To be sure, there is worthwhile 
material in this textbook’s six chap- 
ters. Discussions of the general 
field of journalism, journalistic style, 
the feature story, editorials, making 
up the paper and preparing the 
student publication in some in- 
stances encompass more than the 
titles suggest yet are neither ade- 
quate nor complete. The stodgy 
typography, sketchy bibliography 
and absence of much desirable ma- 
terial also are notable liabilities. 

Bluntly stated, Mr. Rowe’s text- 
book’s chief defect is this: it focuses 
attention on the journalistic tech- 
niques involved in putting out the 
paper. Instead it should help boys 
and girls use mass media of com- 
munication intelligently for the rest 
of their lives. Long after they have 
ceased to publish newspapers and 
yearbooks, they may face the evils 
of censorship and propaganda which 
imperil democracy. For the days 
to come and the things to come— 
beyond this global era of blood, 
sweat and tears—‘“Practical School 
Journalism” offers little practical 
guidance to our bewildered youth. 

Laurence R. CAMPBELL 
University of California 





Press and Communications 


An Annotated Bibliography of Journalism 
Subjects in American Magazines 


August, September and October, 1942 


Edited by F. E. Merwin and N. N. Luxon 


War-related articles dominated materials on the press for the current 
quarter. There was increasing interest in the impact of the war on the press 
as a business. Exciting accounts of activities of correspondents in war zones 
were common. Major non-war issue was the civil suit filed by the federal 
government against the Associated Press concerning alleged monopolistic 
practices. There was a surprising dearth of material on journalism education 
and the war. 

F. E. M. 


ADVERTISING 


AnonyMovs. Institutional Ads Coordinated by 12 Railroads. E&P 75:43 p13, Oct. 24. 

—— Institutional, Industrial Ad Incyease Seen. E&P 75:36 p10, Sept. 5. 
Internal Revenue States Tax P..'icy on Ad Expenses. E&P 75:40 p4, Oct. 3. 

—— Warns Publishers Against Loss of Help Wanted Ads. E&P 75:43 p33, Oct. 24. 
Robert Shless says U.S. employment service may take over others. 

—— WPB Order Protects War Firms on Ad Practices. E&P 75:41 p8, Oct. 10. 
Nelson tells war and navy departments to apply “rule of reason.” 

Branpensure, Georce. NAEA Hears of Appreciation in Washington for Advertising. 
E&P 75:42 p5, Oct. 17. 
McClintock declares need is seen for more advertising. 

Brown, Rosert. August Linage Off 0.8%. General Ahead 12.9%. E&P 75:38 p26, 
Sept. 19. 

—— September Linage Off 2.5%; 9 Months 6.2%. E&P 75:42 p35, Oct. 17. 

Bucuanan, Norman S. Advertising Expenditures: A Suggested Treatment. Journal 
of Political Economy 50:4 p537, Aug. 
Analyst believes “real-world business enterprises do not know precisely how much 
advertising increases the demand for their product or prevents it from declining.” 

FreuuMan, Frank E. Custodian Accounts Are Source of New Linage. E&P 75:48 p10, 
Oct. 24, 

McC urntock, Mitter. Newspaper Advertising Playing Vital Part in War Effort. E&P 
75:39 Section 2 p7-NW, Sept. 26. 
An optimistic review by the director of the Advertising Council. 

McCuure, Lesuiz. An Analysis of Advertising Volume in World War I. JournaLism 
QuaARTERLY 19:3 p262, Sept. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymovs. N. Y. Papers Show Net Gain of 396,398 Copies. E&P 75:42 p10, Oct. 17. 

BranpensurG, Georce. Measure Secondary Readership, Gordon Cole Urges ABC 
Meeting. E&P 75:42 p9, Oct. 17. 

——U. S. Newsboys Have Sold $445,594,298 in War Stamps. E&P 75:39 Section 2 
p8-NW, Sept. 26. 
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Gruss, A. G. McGraw-Hill Circulation Tests Point Way to More Profits. Circula- 
tion Management 7:10 p16, Oct. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Atm, Ricuarp. Camera Helps Weekly Make Profits During War. American Press 
60:12 p7, Oct. 

Anonymous. Finds “Looking Backward” Feature Started in 1891. E&P 75:39 p22, 
Sept. 26. 
Two Maine weeklies credited with originating feature. 

—— Weekly Jumps Price From 5 to 10 Cents—and Sales Climb! American Press 60: 12 
p8, Oct. 

FLANAGAN, Joun J. Ad Executive Reveals Headaches of Dealing With 8,500 Weeklies. 
American Press 60:12, p4, Oct. 


CRITICISM AND DEFENSE OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. Curiouser and Curiouser. New Republic 107:10 p269, Sept. 7. 
New York Daily News gently ribbed. 

—— Editorial: FDR Sneers at the Press. E&P 75: 42 p22, Oct. 17. 

Attitude of White House toward newspapers held “undeserved.” 

—— Editorial. Nation 155:10 p184, Sept. 5. 

Newspapers criticized for unfairness in not reporting exoneration of 1,119 gov- 
ernment workers on Dies Committee charges. 

—— Editorial. Nation 155:16 p363, Oct. 17. 

Union for Democratic Action pamphlet on Chicago Tribune praised. 

—— Fourth Estate: Hizzoner and the Press. Newsweek 20:10 p71, Sept. 7. 
Mayor LaGuardia tangles with New York reporters. 

—— Press: Little Caesar. Time 40: 14 p56, Oct. 5. 

Fiorello LaGuardia’s feud with the New York press. 

—— Publishers Find News Is Slanted Optimistically. E&P 75:36 p12, Sept. 5. 

—— Says Prosecutors Share Crime Publicity Blame. E&P 75:43 p14, Oct. 24. 
Prison association told control district attorney has over case makes him partly 
responsible for “Roman Holiday” trials. 

—— The Tribune Is Still There. New Republic 107:9 p245, Aug. 31. 

Colonel McCormick’s newspaper presents democracy a real problem. 

—— The Tribune on the Grill. New Republic 107:15 p450, Oct. 12. 
Editorial praises U.D.A. pamphlet on Chicago Tribune. 

Kramer, Date, and Harris, Sypney Justin. Keep Them Out! VII C. Wayland Brooks 
of Illinois. Nation 155:8 p150, Aug. 22. 

Illinois senator pictured as Chicago Tribune mouthpiece. 

Morr, G. Exxis. Says Duty of Press Is to Survive Pressures. EXP 75:41 p11, Oct. 10. 
Eric Hodgins charges over-optimism in headlines. 

Ross, Arruour. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:42 p40, Oct. 17. 
The 20-year record of the Chattanooga newspapers is recited to refute claim by 
George Seldes. 

WuiuraMs, Greer. I Worked for McCormick. Nation 155: 15 p348, Oct. 10. 
Former Tribune reporter describes Publisher McCormick’s idiosyncracies. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Grand Jury Probe Sought by Daily in Theft of Copy. E&P 75:43 p30, 

Oct. 24. 

Jersey Journal makes charges when vice case story appears in court. 

New Technique on Woman’s Page Used in Baltimore. E&P 75:43 p21, Oct. 24. 

Grecory, C. E. Newspapers Defeated Talmadge in Georgia. E&P 75:40 p32, Oct. 3. 
In counties where dailies were for Arnall he received 92% of unit vote. 

Txompson, Love... How Serious Are the Comics? Atlantic 170:3 p127, Sept. 
Publisher pokes a little fun at critics of comics. 
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EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


AnonyMous. Suggestions to College Teachers of Journalism on Adjusting Instruction 
to Wartime Needs. JouRNALISM QuaARTERLY 19:3 p307, Sept. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Anti-Nazi Press Active in Poland, Holland. E&P 75:39 p32, Sept. 26. 

—— Britons Re-establish Freedom of Press. Christian Century 59:36 p1076, Sept. 9. 
Resumption of London Daily Worker seen as victory for democracy. 

—— DNB Moves to Control All Netherlands News. E&P 75:43 p21, Oct. 24. 

—— Editorial. Nation 155:13 p251, Sept. 26. 

British censorship in India condemned. 

Found Improved Censorship in England. E&P 75:38 p9, Sept. 19. 

Carroli Binder, Chicago Daily News, notes change for better. 

List “Neutral” Sources Providing Axis Propaganda. E&P 75:37 p20, Sept. 12. 

CARMICHAEL, Roy. Press Helped to Oversubscribe Canada’s 2 Victory Loan Drives. 
E&P 75:39 Section 2 p18-NW, Sept. 26. 

Evutau, Hetnz H. F. Six Great Newspapers of South America. JourNALIsM Quar- 
TERLY 19:3 p287, Sept. 
Argentina’s La Prensa and La Nacion head the list. 

Forp, M. C. Jap Propaganda Amuses the Chinese. Collier’s 110: 16 p16, Oct. 17. 
Six propaganda cartoons reproduced. 

Fromm, Beuva. Blood and Banquets. Harpers 185: 1108 p348, Sept. 
The diary of the former society columnist for the Berlin Vossische Zeitung. 

Wercte, Currrorp F. The Rise and Fall of the Havas News Agency. JouRNALISM 
QuaRTERLY 19:3 p277, Sept. 

Wootr, S. J. Corwin Presents—Britain at War. New York Times Magazine p13, 
Aug. 2. 
Artist-interviewer pictures radio dramatist. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Ackerman Warns Government Is “Freezing” Press. E&P 75:43 pll, 
Oct. 24. 
Columbia dean urges fight on federal encroachments. 

—— Allies See Free Press as Beacon Light of Liberty. E&P 75:39 Section 2 p42-NW, 
Sept. 26. 
Newspaper Week comments from United Nations officials. 

—— Cabinet Members Pay Tribute to War Efforts of Free Press. E&P 75:39 Section 
2 pl1l-NW, Sept. 26. 

Suries, Masor Generat A. D. Free Press Is a Shield Against Propaganda. E&P 75:39 
Section 2 pll-NW, Sept. 26. 
Praise from the director of the army public relations bureau. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Bob Davis, Editor, Author, N. Y. Sun Columnist, Dies. E&P 75: 42 p12, 
Oct. 17. 

Heiman, Georrrey T. Profiles: Last of the Species. New Yorker 18:31 p22, Sept. 19. 
Sketch of Frank Crowninshield, long editor of Vanity Fair. 

Wuson, Quintus C. Voluntary Press Censorship During the Civil War. JournaLism 
QuaRTERLY 19:3 p251, Sept. 
New light on censorship, and lack of it, from 1861 to 1865. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. AP Will Fight Suit as Baseless in Fact—McLean. E&P 75:36 p4, 
Sept. 5. 
—— Court Sets Nov. 2 for AP Suit Reply, Overruling Lewin. E&P 75:43 p5, Oct. 24. 
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—— Digest of U. S. Complaint Charging AP “Monopoly.” E&P 75:36 p3, Sept. 5. 
—— Editorial: The AP Is Sued. E&P 75:36 p24, Sept. 5. 
An interpretation of the past, present and future of the news-gathering organi- 
zation. 
—— “Fan Mail” Backs AP Fight on U.S. Anti-Trust Suit. E&P 75:37 p10, Sept. 12. 
Editors and others express fear news may become public utility. 
—— Field Says Action Against AP Would “Make Press Free.” E&P 75:41 p9, Oct. 10. 
—— Field Sees Great Stroke for Free Press in Suit. E&P 75:36 p4, Sept. 5. 
Field Statements on AP Suit Hit by Vandenberg, Byrd. E&P 75:41 p9, Oct. 10. 
—— High Court Refuses to Re-Hear Dallas News Case. E&P 75:44 p8, Oct. 31. 
Method of payment again upheld in wage-hour action. 
—— Historic Case, or Chicago Feud? Saturday Evening Post 215:14 p112, Oct. 3. 
Editorial comment on government’s anti-monopoly suit against the AP. 
List of AP Board Members, Papers Named in Suit. E&P 75:36 p33, Sept. 5. 
—— Press Sees AP Monopoly Created If U. S. Wins Anti-Trust Suit. E&P 75:36 p5, 
Sept. 5. 
—— rag Urges AP Suit Be Dropped by U.S. Until War Has Ended. E&P 75: 44 p7, 
t. $1. 
Editorials attack alleged political motives. 
—— The AP as Monopoly. New Republic 107: 10 p269, Sept. 7. 
AP seen as bulwark of conservatism. 
BranpensurG, Georce A. McCormick Denies-Monopoly by Tribune in Chicago. E&P 
75:44 p5, Oct. 31. 
Separate answer in AP case refutes charge Chicago Sun is at disadvantage. 
Davis, Norris G. Recent Developments in the Laws of Photographs. JourNALIsM 
QuaRTERLY 19:3 p294, Sept. 
Scunewer, Water E. AP Denies Charge of Monopoly, Hits Political Motive in Suit. 
E&P 75:44 p3, Oct. 31. 
Answer says free press would be abridged if government won. 
—— AP Directors Meet to Plan Fight on U. S. Charge of Monopoly. E&P 75:36 


p3, Sept. 5. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Anonymous. Front Page Flag Display Marks Newspaper Week. E&P 75: 40 p9, Oct. 3. 

-—— Newspaper Week to Show War Services of Press. E&P 75:38 p5, Sept. 19. 

—— Plan for Official Daily Paper in “Dummy” Stage. E&P 75:43 p5, Oct. 24. 

Farser, Manny. Memorandum for Hollywood. New Republic 107:14 p414, Oct. 5. 
Protest against use of narrator in documentary films. 

Forney, Joun. Ordnance Plants Spawn New Type House Organ. E&P 75:37 p8, 
Sept. 12. 

Jorpy, Witt1aM H. The Magazines Are Loud. Nation 155: 12 p235, Sept. 19. 
Typographicai-and art trends in popular magazines viewed. 

— Exste. Boston’s Fight Against Rumors. American Mercury 55:225 p275, 

t. ‘ 

Ses clinic operations outlined. 

West, Georce P. The Westbrook Pegler Mind. New Republic 107:14 p407, Oct. 5. 
The battle for democracy must be waged on the home front. 


NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. Chicago Journal of Commerce Has All-Gir! Copy Desk. E&P 75:39 p10, 
Sept. 26. 

—— 15 Women Writers Now With AP, Long a Male Stronghold. E&P 75:37 p9, 
Sept. 12. 

Davis, Wrii1AM H. Labor News Reporting Has Made Great Strides. E&P 75:39 Sec- 
tion 2 p40-NW, Sept. 26. 

Duncan, -Cuartes. Reporters in Reno. Quill 30:10 p10, Oct. 
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Vincent, Jack. Scoops Are Still Possible. Quill 30:10 p5, Oct. 
An INS Washington correspondent tells how he got one on fate of German sabo- 
teurs. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymovs. Aliquippa Strike Is Won. Guild Reporter 9:21 pl, Oct. 15. 
Guild claims complete victory at close of its second longest strike. 

—— AP Pact Brings Big Gains. Guild Reporter 9:19 pl, Sept. 15. 

War Labor Board mediation brings agreement on wages and security. 

—— Drivers’ Strike on Trenton, N. J., Papers Settled. E&P 75:40 p7, Oct. 3. 
Fourth Estate: Jayhawk Blitzer. Newsweek 20:10 p70, Sept. 7. 

Kansan takes over Pennsylvania daily closed by Guild strike. 

—— Guild Gains $175,000 in Time Pact. Guild Reporter 9:19 pl, Sept. 15. 
All Luce magazines covered by agreement. 

—— Guild Upheld in Disputes on Contract. Guild Reporter 9:21 p4, Oct. 15. 

—— Pittsburgh Wins $70,000 Pay Increases in Two New Contracts. Guild Reporter 
9:20 pl, Oct. 1. 

Times Resumes Publication in Chester, Pa. E&P 75:36 p32, Sept. 5. 
Paper reappears first time since Guild called strike in 1941. 

——- Trenton Daily Prints Offset During Strike. E&P 75:37 p4, Sept. 12. 
Walkout of circulation employees on Times, State Gazette continues. 
Victory: Biography of the Chester Strike. Guild Reporter 9:18 p3, Sept. 1. 
The chronological record of a Guild-management dispute. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


Anonymous. Committee Urges 40-Cent Wage Minimum in Printing Industry. E&P 
75:41 p37, Oct. 10. 
Press group makes recommendation to wage-hour chief. 
—— Employees Own 40% of Milwaukee Journal stock. E&P 75:42 p36, Oct. 17. 
— Mechanical Data on 1,908 Dailies. EXP 75:44 Section 2 pM-1, Oct. 31. 
An annual compilation showing page and paper sizes, press and composing room 


equipment, paper and ink consumption, color printing data. 

McCuurz, L. W. Illinois Dailies’ Production Costs Rose 7% in 2 Years. E&P 75:43 
p28, Oct. 24. 

Merwin, Freperic E., and Hutcatnson, Frank B. Business Management and Ad- 
vertising: The Bergen Evening Record Experiment in Employer-Employe Rela- 
tions. JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 19:3 p303, Sept. 

Wasusurn, Atex H. Five Arkansas Dailies Form First Teletypesetter Circuit. E&P 
75:37 p$4, Sept. 12 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Price, Jack. Photo Chiefs Criticize Life’s “Trip” Treatment. E&P 75:42 p32, Oct. 17. 
Pictures taken by Navy of president’s western tour were displayed with bias. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


AnonyMous. Washington Notes: The Power of Opinion Polls. New Republic 107:13 
p379, Sept. 28. 
T.R. B. says Gallup and other polls have strong influence in Washington. 

Cantrit, Haptey. The Mood of the Nation. New York Times Magazine p18, Sept. 27. 
Princeton psychologist finds U. 8. united in war. 

Cutten, Tom. Zip Your Lip. News Masses 44:5 p17, Aug. 4. 
Fort Ord P. R. O. campaign to stop loose talk described. 

Garser, Wrt11AM. Propaganda Analysis—To What Ends. American Journal of So- 
ciology 48:2 p240, Sept. 
Student criticizes Lasswell and Institute for Propaganda Analysis method of 
content analysis. 
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Moncnak, S. J. Cartoonists Important Factor in Keeping Nation’s Morale. E&P 75:38 
Section 2 pl, Sept. 19. 
19th E&P Syndicate Directory features war services. 

Rucu, Fioyp L., and Youne, Krsa.t. Penetration of Axis Propaganda. Journal of 
Applied Psychology 26:4 p448, Aug. 
Response to Axis rumors in New York and Boston reported on by psychologists. 

Sancton, THomas. Poor Morale in Washington. The Voices the President Doesn’t 
Hear. New Republic 107:11 p305, Sept. 14. 
Quotations from a variety of anonymous sources criticizing government bungling 
in war effort. 

Srtten, Samuet. Think Straight, Shoot Straight. New Masses 44:11 p23, Sept. 15. 
Confusion in war thinking deplored. 

TxHompson, Cartes H. The Basis of Negro Morale in World War II. Journal of Negro 
Education 11:4 p454, Oct. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Fewer U. S. “Press Releases” for Newspaper Wastebaskets, OWI Direc- 
tor Tells N.E.A. Publishers Auxiliary 77:42 pl, Oct. 17. 
The text of Mr. Davis’s address to the association. 

Gate, Jonn. Government Press Agents. New Republic 107:16 p484, Oct. 19. 
Publicists on U. S. payroll defended. 


RADIO AND THE PRESS 


Anonymous. CBC on the Carpet. Canadian Forum 22:259 p134, Aug. 
New management for Canadian radio urged after parliamentary probe. 
Census of Radio Homes in the United States. Broadcasting 23:10 p8, Sect. IT, 
Sept. 7. 
128-page section devoted to county-by-county data on radio homes and including 
broadcast station log to Sept. 1, 1942. 
Listening to Newscasts Reaches Peak at Noon in Kansas, State Study Shows. 
Broadcasting 23:13 p40, Sept. 28. 
Kansas educators sample listening habits of 7,015 families. 
New Legal, Legislative Music Action Seen. Broadcasting 23:16 p9, Oct. 19. 
Possible steps in Petrillo case outlined after case is dismissed by U. S. judge. 
—— New Set-up in the CBC. Canadian Forum 22:261 p197, Oct. 
Shake-up in CBC board of governors discussed. 
—— Radio: Two Commentators. Newsweek 20:14 p78, Oct. 5. 
Thumbnail sketches of Raymond Gram Swing and Raymond Clapper. 
Text of AFM Decision. Broadcasting 23:16 p53, Oct. 19. 
Text of judge’s decision dismissing government suit against Petrillo. 
Text of Government Bill of Complaint Against AFM. Broadcasting 23:6 p20, 
Aug. 10. 
Sherman anti-trust act violation charged. 
—— 175 Words Per Minute Best for News. Broadcasting 23:11 p16, Sept. 14. 
Optimum rate determined in Indiana University tests. 
Bo.zes, Buarr. Confusion in Kilocycles. American Mercury 55:225 p332, Sept. 
Shortwave radio policies criticized. 
Copet, Martin. British Still Cold to Commercial Radio. Broadcasting 23:12 p16, 
Sept. 21 
Trade magazine publisher reports on U.S. radio personalities on duty in England. 
Denny, Georce V., Jr. “Town Meetin’ Tonight!” Atlantic 170:3 p63, Sept. 
Moderator of famed forum describes that institution of unfettered discussion. 
TatsHorFr, Sov. Davis, Fly Spur Drive for Music Statute. Broadcasting 23:12 pll, 
Sept. 21. 
OWI and FCC heads testify against Petrillo ban. 
To.srince, R. B. Appeasement in the CBC. Canadian Forum 22: 261 p202, Oct. 
CBC board members criticized for disloyalty to public ownership policy. 
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RADIO AND THE WAR 


AnonyMovs. Coordinated System of Alarms Set Up by Connor for Entire West Coast 
Area. Broadcasting 23:13 p59, Sept. 28. 
Stations in three states cooperate with Fourth Fighter Command. 
Enforced Silence in New York Region Interrupts Network Commercial Series. 
Broadcasting 23:13 p62, Sept. 28. 

—— News Section to Handle Broadcast News Is Created at OWI Under Arthur 
Force. Broadcasting 23:15 p26, Oct. 12. 
Radio news section chief and regional and field directors listed. 
New York City Radio Central Operated by Over 20 Stations. Broadcasting 23:7 
p63, Aug. 17. 
Industry cooperates with Army Defense Command. 

—— OWI to Buy Radio Time. E&P 75:39 p7, Sept. 26. 

—— OWI Starts Funneling Federal Radio. Broadcasting 23:14 p10, Oct. 5. 

—— Radio: OWI Bear Hug. Time 40:11 p70, Sept. 14. 
OWI’s need for 14 short-wave stations. 

—— Richards Heads Censor Unit for Foreign Tongue Programs. Broadcasting 23:15 
p10, Oct. 12, 
Office of Censorship to assist foreign language station managers. 

—— Rockefeller Field Force Mustered. Broadcasting 23:9 p18, Aug. 31. 
Personnel and programs planned for South American nations. 

—— Washington Office Is Opened by BBC to Maintain Liaison With Government. 
Broadcasting 23:9 p22, Aug. 31. 

Cuurcu, Wes. Foreign Policy and the Shortwaves. Broadcasting 23:9 p13, Aug. 31. 
Former network executive offers advice to shortwave broadcasters. 

Covet, Martin. How to Wage War on the Shortwave Front. Broadcasting 23:14 p12, 
Oct. 5, 
Trade magazine publisher asserts American shortwave broadcasts lack coordina- 
tion. 
Notes and Observations on British Radio. Broadcasting 23:17 p20, Oct. 26. 
Radio publisher gives impression of trip to England. 

Connor, Ricwarp F. Radio Joins Uncle Sam’s War Machine. Broadcasting 23:7 p12, 
Aug. 17 
Southern California stations collaborate with Army. 

Hooper, C. E. Is the Wartime Audience Up or Down? Broadcasting 23:8 p14, Aug. 24. 
Radio listeners analyst replies to query from OWI official. 

TatsHorr, Sot. Radio Steps Into Leading Wartime Role. Broadcasting 23:15 p7, 
Oct. 12. 


WAR AND THE PRESS 


1. Censorship 

AnonyMovs. Censorship Is No Cure. Christian Century 59:34 p1020, Aug. 26. 
Editorial opposes ban on Life for its “exposé” of Detroit. 

—— Dangerous Muzzles. New Republic 107:9 p243, Aug. 31. 
Editorial protests orders silencing government officials. 

—— Digest of Price’s Talk to SNPA on Censorship. E&P 75:42 p37, Oct. 17. 

—— Editors Fear Public Distrust From Too Strict a Censorship. E&P 75:41 p38, 
Oct. 10. 
Some regard suppression of Roosevelt tour story as justified; others hope for more 
liberal news policy in future. 

—— FDR Ignores Protest on Trip Censorship. E&P 75:41 p4, Oct. 10. 
Foreign Writers Want Censors to End “Repression.” E&P 75:41 p20, Oct. 10. 
Heymanson, new president, advises U. S. to “take cuffs along with kisses.” 

—— Keeping the Truth From England. Christian Century 59:40 p1204, Oct. 7. 
Editorial condemns U. S. censor for deleting mention from U. S. of British In- 
dian policy. 
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—— More and Worse Censorship. New Republic 107:16 p481, Oct. 19. 
Editorial protests against postoffice obscenity rulings. 
—— Only Voluntary Censorship Will Work, Davis Says. E&P 75:41 p49, Oct. 10. 
—— President, Press and Critics. Was the Trip Worth While? The Attack on the 
Critics. New Republic 107:15 p447, Oct. 12. 
Three editorials on President’s trip and its repercussions. 
—— Price Says Press Stimulates Morale. E&P 75:41 p10, Oct. 10. 
Censorship director tells New Jersey press ban on news of FDR’s trip deserves 
praise, 
De tone Danie. Censors Worry War Reporters More Than Bombs. E&P 75: 40 p32, 
Oct. 3. 
Humpureys, Rosert. How Your News Is Censored. Saturday Evening Post 215:13 
p16, Sept. 26. 
How Office of Censorship operates. 
Price, Byron. Governmental Censorship in War Time. American Political Science Re- 
view 36:5 p837, Oct. 
U. S. censorship director states his theory of news control. 
—— Office of Censorship Salutes American Press. E&P 75:39 Section 2 p44-NW, 
Sept. 26. 
Chief censor says war is teaching newsmen meaning ng of “on of printed word. 
Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:41 p52, Oct 
Mr. Robb predicts an extension of censorship. 


2. Coverage 
AnonyrMovs. British to Pool U. S. Coverage of Home Fleet. E&P 75:43 p8, Oct. 24. 
—— Byron Darnton Killed in New Guinea. E&P 75:43 p7, Oct. 24. 
New York Times correspondent eighth American reporter to lose life since Dec. 
7, 1941. 
—— 48 Combat Reporters Assigned by Marines. E&P 75:36 p9, Sept. 5. 
—— First Combat-Reporter Stories From Solomons. E&P 75:36 p9, Sept. 5. 
—— Fourth Estate: Correspondents Under Fire. Newsweek 20:9 p66, Aug. 31. 
Dieppe raid covered by 17 English and fiwe American reporters. 
—— Haugland Given Army Silver Star by Gen. MacArthur. E&P 75:41 p10, Oct. 10. 
AP correspondent who survived ordeal in jungle honored. 
—— Press: Lucked Out. Time 40:13 p52, Sept. 28. 
Report of Larry Allen’s capture by Germans. 
—— The Press and Mr. Henderson. New Republic 107:9 p245, Aug. 31. 
Inaccurate reporting condemned. 
War Agencies Correspondents Association Formed. E&P 75:36 p8, Sept. 5. 
a Frank, Jr. 30 Guildsmen Man Combat Corps. Guild Reporter 9:18 pl, 
pt. 1. 
Comprise half of new unit of war reporters organized by marines. 
Metson, Sam D. Reporter-Privates in South Haven’t Officer Troubles. E&P 75:39 
p37, Sept. 26. 
Ray, Josepu E. Reporters Have Troubles as Army Scribes. E&P 75:37 p14, Sept. 12. 
Military system bans usual methods of interviewing officers. 
ee Haugland Diary Reveals Fight to Survive Jungle. E&P 75:40 
pl2, Oct. 3. 
—— INS Man Dies in Pacific; Missing AP Writer Found. E&P 75:39 p7, Sept. 26. 
—— Larry Allen Captured During Tobruk Raid. E&P 75:38 p6, Sept. 19. 
Stowe at Front With Red Army, Sets Precedent. E&P 75:42 p10, Oct. 17. 
“a S. War Staffs on All Fronts Face Toughest Job in 4th Year. E&P 75:37 pé, 
pt. 12, 
—— War Toll of U.S. Writers Is 8 Dead, 3 Missing. E&P 75:36 p7, Sept. 5. 
—— Singer Killed on Wasp; Officers Sent His Story. E&P 75:44 p6, Oct. 31. 
INS writer trapped in torpedo explosion. 
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3. Information Policies 
Anonymous. Army Graduates First Public Relations Officers. E&P 75:39 p8, Sept. 26. 
—— Elmer Davis Eliminates 239 Government Publications. E&P 75:40 p4, Oct. 3. 
—— Gannett Calls on War News Service to Tell All Truth. E&P 75:38 p20, Sept. 19. 
—— Needed: Better Public Relations. New Republic 107:8 p211, Aug. 24. 
Army and Navy public relations divisions assailed. 
—— Our Darkest Days. New Republic 107:7 p190, Aug. 17. 
Comment on Elmer Davis’ first OWI report. 
—— Paul Smith Orders OWI Newsmen to Slash Red Tape. E&P 75:38 p9, Sept. 19. 
Urges speed in getting war information to the people. 
—— Pinkley Says U. S. Wants War News Delays Explained. E&P 75:43 p36, Oct. 24. 
—— Press: Air-Marker Fraud. Time 40:8 p40, Aug. 24. 
Bungled public relations exposed by Washington Star. 
—— The Press: U.S. Propaganda. Time 40:15 p44, Oct. 12. 
A description of Robert Sherwood’s Overseas Branch of OWI. 
—— United Nations Plan Coordinated News Releases. E&P 75:37 p4, Sept. 12. 
—— — News Role of Press Most Vital—MacArthur. E&P 75:39 Section 2 p37-NW, 
pt. 26. 
U. 8. general in Australia praises work of correspondents. 
Barnsrince, Joun. Profiles: Business Behind the Lines. New Yorker 18:29 p20, Sept 
5. 
First of two articles on Major George Fielding Eliot as leader of the military- 
expert business on the journalistic front. 
Knerr, Cotonet Hucu J. The Navy Command Fights for Headlines. American Mer- 
cury 55:224 p135, Aug. 
Charges naval news released to bolster arguments for aircraft carrier appropria- 
tions. 
KriecusauM, Hier. The Office of War Information and Government News Policy. 
JOURNALISM QuaARTERLY 19:3 p241, Sept. 
The agency headed by Elmer Davis is accorded a promising start. 
Krock, Artuur. In Wartime What News Shall the Nation Have? New York Times 
Magazine p8, Aug. 16. 
Elmer Davis and Byron Price jointly interviewed in Q. & A. form. 
McKenzie, Vernon. Atrocities in World War II—What We Can Believe? JournALiIsm 
QuaRTERLY 19:3 p268, Sept. 
The evidence of atrocities en masse, governmentally-sponsored, is more convinc- 
ing today than 25 years ago. 
Owen, Russe.u. Newspaper in Uniform. New York Times Magazine p12, Aug. 9. 
Brief picture of Yank, newspaper for U.S. overseas soldiers. 
Tuomas, T. H. The Shape of the News. Atlantic 170:2 p60, Aug. 
Military historian denounces newspaper and radio for presenting falsely opti- 
mistic picture to public. 
Ross, Artuur. Shop Talk at Thirty. E&P 75:44 p40, Oct. 31. 
Mr. Robb appeals for the real and complete story on the course of the war. 


4. Leadership 
AnonyMous. Ad Council Reviews Salvage Drive Work. E&P 75:41 p12, Oct. 10. 
ANPA Committee Suggests Methods for Scrap Drive. E&P 75:38 p3, Sept. 19. 
Manual of suggestions issued for guidance of newspapers. 
—— Dear Names 16-Man Committee to Launch U. S. Scrap Drive. E&P 75:37 p3, 
Sept. 12. 
ANPA head places newspapers behind WPB campaign. 
—— FDR Says Some Publishers Interfere With War Effort. E&P 75:40 p7, Oct. 3. 
—— Enemies at Home. New Republic 107:7 p200, Aug. 17. 
Reports on current subversive activities. 
—— Fourth Estate: Tribune Defeats the Navy. Newsweek: 20:9 p65, Aug. 31. 
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—— Indian Freedom and the American Press. Christian Century 59:35 p1043, Sept. 2. 
Newspapers condemned and “Lucepapers” praised for attitudes on India. 
—— Press: Jap Agents. Time 40:11 p46, Sept. 14. 
Living Age publisher subsidized by Japanese. 
—— Press: Mystery in Chicago. Time 40:9 p63, Aug. 31. 
Tribune’s exoneration in Midway battle story described. 
—— Press: Navy v. Tribune. Time 40:7 p65, Aug. 17. 
Grand jury investigates Stanley Johnston’s Midway battle story. 
—— Press: Two Soldiers. Time 40:6 p51, Aug. 10. 
Robert R. McCormick’s attack on Marshall Field’s war record. 
Reporter Finds Idleness, Waste in Shipyards. E&P 75:39 p8, Sept. 26. 
Seattle Times man spent two weeks in yards getting information. 
—— Says 30 Million in Ad Space Given for Government Causes. E&P 75:37 pll, 
—— The McCormick-Patterson Axis. New Republic 107:7 p188, Aug. 17. 
—— U. S. Leaders Commend Press for Wide Variety of War Aid. E&P 75:39 Section 
2 p9-NW, Sept. 26. 
Messages on observance of National Newspaper Week. 
Craw, CotoneLt Demas T. How Anti-British Tales Start. Collier’s 110: 14 p13, Oct. 3. 
LivienTHAL, Davin E. The American Press in War Time. Quill 30:10 p3, Oct. 
The chairman of TVA cites the responsibility of the newspapers. 
Moncuak, S. J. Committee Pledges Further Aid in Nation’s Scrap Metal Drive. E&P 
75:43 p9, Oct. 24. 
Nelson Calls Scrap Committee Meeting on Eve of Drive’s End. E&P 75:42 p7, 
Oct. 17. 
—— Press Sets Stage for Drive to Collect Nation’s Scrap. E&P 75:39 p5, Sept. 26. 
Powe L, Joun B. Press First Objective of Japs, Powell Warns. E&P 75:39 Section 2 
p46-NW, Sept. 26. 
Former Shanghai editor tells what happened there. 
Prisoner of the Japanese. Nation 155: 15 p335, Oct. 10. 
Editor of English-language newspapers in China describes Japanese brutalities. 
Ross, Artuur. The American Newspaper in Wartime. E&P 75:39 Section 2. p5-NW, 
Sept. 26. 
Mr. Robb feels the influence of the newspaper is not being effectively employed in 
the war, 
Warre, Wriu1aM ALLEN. Editors Live and Learn. Atlantic 170:2 p56, Aug. 
Emporia editor believes press has improved in treatment of war and international 
news since World War I. 
WiuraMs, Micnaeu. Views & Reviews. Commonweal 37: p14, Oct. 23. 
Catholic columnist calls Life’s open letter to England a “masterpiece of mischief- 
making. 


5. Management 


Anonymous. Local Draft Boards Get Deferment List. E&P 75:43 p6, Oct. 24. 
Manpower commission lists critical occupations, including managing editor and 
war correspondent 

—— Employer’s Okay Needed for Newsmen to Enlist. E&P 75:38 p4, Sept. 19. 
Inland Warned That Materials Situation Will Become Difficult. E&P 75:42 ps8, 
Oct. 17. 

Publishers Face Cuts in Materials and Manpower. E&P 75:44 p4, Oct. 31. 
WPB warns advisory committee curtailments are coming. 

—— Smaller Dailies Hit Hardest by Linage Losses. E&P 75:44 p11, Oct. 31. 

—— WPB Calls Publishers to Preview Materials Cut. E&P 75:43 p5, Oct. 24. 

Branpensurec, Georce A. SNPA Asks WPB Priority to Halt Shutdown Facing South- 
land Mill. E&P 75:40 p5, Oct. 3. 

Brown, Rosert U. U.S. Dailies Have Given 21,000 Men to Services. E&P 75:39 Sec- 
tion 2 pl10-NW, Sept. 26. 

Mechanical departments have suffered greatest loss in personnel. 





News Notes 


Edited by Douglass W. Miller 


News for inclusion in this section . . 


. activities of schools and departments 


of journalism, staff appointments and changes, curricular developments and 


the like... 


must reach Professor Miller, School of Journalism, Syracuse 


University, by the first of the month preceding publication. News for the 
March issue must reach him by February 1. 


HE twenty-fourth convention of the 
American Association of Schools and 
Departments of Journalism and _ the 
twenty-ninth of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Journalism, planned 
as Chicago meetings in late December, 
1942, have been postponed because of 
wartime transportation problems and 
other obstacles. Officers and Executive 
Committees of the two associations will 
bring plans for holding the conventions 
at some later date to the memberships. 
President Chilton R. Bush of the 
AASDJ has issued the following state- 
ment: 

“Members of the AASDJ were noti- 
fied by mail of the omission of the 1942 
convention scheduled for Chicago De- 
cember 27-28. The members were polled 
during the second week in September. 
Twenty-seven responded before the end 
of the month and because the vote was 
tied (with Northwestern, the host chap- 
ter, not voting) the question was sub- 
mitted to the Executive Committee. 
This Committee voted 3-2 to omit the 
convention. Subsequent to the Commit- 
tee’s decision five other members voted 
and one member changed its vote, the 
final result being 17-15 for omitting. 

“Members were asked to state wheth- 
er or not they would be represented. 
The attendance probably would have 
been nineteen or twenty members. Be- 
cause of the likely drop in AATJ mem- 
berships Secretary-Treasurer Luxon is 
requesting each head of a school or de- 
partment to solicit staff members to pay 
1943 AATJ dues. These dues are very 
important to the support of the Jour- 
NALISM QUARTERLY, and the JouRNAL- 
IsM QuARTERLY has become more impor- 
tant in the absence of an annual con- 
vention. 
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“Interim bulletins will be supplied to 
member schools whenever the occasion 
justifies. Regional meetings of AATJ 
may be held in some sections during the 
current academic year. 

“To consider the relation of the 
schools to the drastic shortage in news- 
paper personnel (which is closely related 
to the problem of civilian morale), a 
special meeting of the National Council 
on Professional Education for Journal- 
ism has been called to meet in Chicago, 
January 8 and 9, and faculty members 
of all AASDJ schools are invited to at- 
tend in an unofficial capacity. These 
teachers will also meet informally as 
members of the AASDJ to consider war- 
time problems. 

“The usual reports of officers and the 
Councils will be found in the March is- 
sue of the JouRNALISM QuarTERLY. The 
‘Research in Progress’ report is to be 
mailed to member schools.” 

President Douglass W. Miller of the 
AATJ has announced that AATJ com- 
mittees appointed following the 1941 
convention will continue to serve. 


War Brings Decrease 
In Journalism Enrollment 


Enrollment for the fall of 1942 in 
twenty-nine AASDJ and eleven other in- 
stitutions is markedly reduced from that 
of recent years. Graduate work is down 
most severely, for only ten institutions 
report graduate students—half the 1941 
number. Loss of graduate students is 
reported by thirteen institutions. In- 
creases are reported by Kansas State 
College and the University of Idaho, and 
unchanged graduate enrollment by Syra- 
cuse University. Northwestern Univer- 
sity reports the largest number of grad- 











1942 Fall Registration Figures for 29 AASDJ Members 











Upperclass 
and 
Graduate 
Institution Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors Graduates Total 
ED Shekaccoses 35 27 16 20 oe 36 
Cohotado .....00 35 26 17 ll wy 28 
pay rv ia 12 15 2 29 
SES sicncdcsee 34 29 36 31 a» 67 
EEE ow oad niete oa ¥ "ye 56 38 - 94 
RR ee 10 Q7 26 28 ie 54 
Be ar os 58 77 60 6 148 
Iowa State College. 15 21 17 8 2 27 
I 5s wanes « i 52 18 23 én 41 
Kansas St. College. 37 37 19 25 1 45 
Kentucky ........ 51 36 23 20 a 43 
Louisiana State... 61 20 22 26 a 48 
Marquette ....... 61 52 33 23 ad 56 
Minnesota ....... a 37 48 45 8 101 
a - : 120 123 ee 243 
Montana State .... 22 28 11 16 oh 27 
Nebraska ......:. 41 27 23 23 ee 46 
New York’....... ‘J ° ? ° + ” 
Northwestern ..... 100 54 61 41 29 131 
Ohio State........ a 19 32 32 2 66 
Oregon .......... 80 83 30 28 1 59 
Pennsylvania State 56 40 49 35 AP 84 
Rutgers .......... ee 34 35 24 2 59 
Southern California 35 28 16 22 ai 38 
Syracuse ......... 156 81 23 23 8 54 
\ eee e . 96 88 44 +s 132 
Washington ...... 112 65 36 24 es 60 
Washington & Lee. 25 17 14 12 ae 26 
WHEGEEEE ie cise 189 93 53 77 6 136 





* New York University has 202 journalism majors enrolled but does not break down 
figures by classes. 


1942 Fall Registration Figures for 11 Other Institutions 











Upperclass 
and 
Graduate 
Institution Freshmen Sophomores Juniors Seniors Graduaies Total 
California ........ 3 27 43 36 ad 79 
re 43 13 8 5 ia 13 
i ar 9 21 10 25 a 35 
Rs aa 18 14 2 1 17 
Kent State ....... 29 9 16 5 Pe 21 
a 35 15 8 4 wi 12 
North Dakota..... sil 15 5 7 “a 12 
Notre Dame ...... m ins 18 16 - 34 
Pittsburgh*® ...... 4 is me ea - os 
EE snene nen 40 23 17 20 - 37 
West Virginia ..... 30 17 14 9 a 23 





* No journalism courses are scheduled this fall at the University of Pittsburgh. 
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News Notes 


uate students, twenty-nine; Syracuse 
and the University of Minnesota each 
reports eight, the second largest enroll- 
ment. 

Upperclass enrollment shows a fairly 
heavy decrease in eighteen AASDJ in- 
stitutions and a slight decrease in seven 
others. Gains are reported by Iowa 
State, Washington and Lee and Ken- 
tucky. Among non-AASDJ institutions 
eight report decreases. Florida, Idaho 
and Kent State University report in- 
creases. 

The trend toward dwindling enroll- 
ment is less marked among underclass 
and pre-journalism students than in the 
upperclass and graduate groups. Seven- 
teen AASDJ members report decreases 
in underclass enrollment, nine increases. 
Among other institutions reporting are 
six with underclass decreases and three 
with increases. 

The University of Missouri with 243 
students reports the largest number of 
upperclass and graduate enrollments. 
The University of Iowa is second with 
143 and Wisconsin third with 136. 
Among AASDJ members reporting pre- 
journalism enrollment, Syracuse Univer- 
sity leads with 237, Wisconsin has 232 
and the University of Washington 177. 


45 Journalism Teachers 
Serve in War Activity 


Names of forty-five teachers of jour- 
nalism now engaged in full-time war 
work have been sent to the JouRNALISM 
Quarterty Of these, thirty-five are 
in the armed services, seven in other 
government service and three in other 
types of war work. Only five of the jour- 
nalism staff members who were reported 
by their institutions as in the armed 
services are engaged in public relations 
work. Three teachers of journalism are 
reported as on the staff of the Office 
of War Information. 

The list is as follows: 

Boston University: Leonard Ware, 
part-time instructor, Naval Intelligence 
Service. 

University of California: Alan Scott, 
OWI, San Francisco; Walter Frederick, 
lieutenant, (s.g.), Naval Reserve. 

Drake University: William Hoffman, 
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Jr., ensign, U. S. Coast Guard; Emery 
H. Ruby, private, Army; John Davis, 
medical corps, Army. 

Emory University: Chess Abernathy, 
Jr., second lieutenant, quartermaster 
corps. 

University of Florida: Elmer J. Emig, 
lieutenant, Navy; Frank S. Wright, first 
lieutenant, Army. 

University of Georgia: Willett M. 
Kempton, Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment, Atlanta, Ga. 

University of Illinois: Manning D. 
Seil, major, chief public relations officer, 
AAF navigation school, Hondo, Tex.; 
Charles R. Frederick, major, morale di- 
vision, Army. 

University of Iowa: Winston Allard, 
lieutenant, public relations officer, Ladd 
Field, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Iowa State College: Rodney Fox, offi- 
cers candidate school, Army; Lauren K. 
Soth, first lieutenant, Army; Carl Sor- 
enson, postgraduate school, Naval Acad- 
emy. 

University of Kansas: Royal Ray, 
Army Air Force; Gordon A. Sabine, pri- 
vate, Army. 

Kansas State College: Hillier Kriegh- 
baum, lieutenant, Navy; Charles Platt, 
Office of Defense Transportation, Wash- 
ington. 

Kent State University: William Tay- 
lor, publicity work, Sperry Gyroscope 
Company. 

University of Minnesota: Henry Ladd 
Smith, lieutenant, (s.g.), Navy. 

University of Missouri: W. B. Bickley, 
private, Army; Lester E. Finley, publi- 
city work, Red Cross. 

Montana State University: E. B. Du- 
gan, ensign, Navy. 

University of Nebraska: L. L. Pike, 
Army censorship office, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

New York University: John Bakeless, 
major, General Staff, Washington; Lawr- 
ence Brennan and James V. O’Gara, pri- 
vates, Army; Alice Gordon, lieutenant, 
Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps; George 
W. Polk, ensign, Navy. 

University of Nevada: Charles Dun- 
can, ensign, Navy. 

University of North Dakota: Alvin 
Austin, Army. 
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Northwestern University: Irving 
Pflaum, OWI, London. 

Oklahoma A. and M. Helen Freuden- 
berger, third officer, WAAC. 

University of Oregon: Charles M. Hul- 
ten, Bureau of the Budget, Washington; 
George H. Godfrey, Army; Cecil C. 
Snyder, lieutenant, (s.g.), Navy. 

Syracuse University: Walter J. Ellis, 
ensign, Navy; Robert Steffes, Navy; Al- 
bert Pickerel, Army; Horace E. Curtis, 
staff sergeant, Marine Corps. 

University of Southern California: Roy 
L. French, major, Army Air Corps, Eng- 
land. 

University of Washington: H. P. Ever- 
est, assistant regional director, Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

Washington and Lee University: O. W. 
Riegel, OWI. 


Special War Courses 
Offered by Nine Schools 


Nine schools and departments have 
reported addition of special war courses 
to their curricula and several others 
have indicated that many of their regu- 
lar courses have been changed to con- 
form to war needs. Medill School of 
Journalism, Northwestern University, 
for example, had made its basic typog- 
raphy course conform to the army sig- 
nal corps basic course. 

The longest list of special war courses, 
offered at Rutgers University, includes 
“The Press and the War,” covering such 
subjects as leadership, information, cen- 
sorship and management; “Military Pub- 
lic Relations,” offering instruction in 
present and past practices of the War 
and Navy Departments in the handling 
of public information; “Reporting the 
War,” a course dealing with the work 
of war correspondents; and “Wartime 
Public Opinion and Propaganda.” 

The School of Journalism, University 
of Minnesota, offers two new courses re- 
lated to war problems and has altered 
a third to meet the demands of the 
emergency. 

“Wartime Public Relations and Cen- 
sorship” is open to students of junior 
and senior standing in all colleges of the 
University. Instructors analyze the pur- 
pose, structure and functions of the war- 
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time public relations, propaganda and 
censorship agencies of the national gov- 
ernment, including the armed forces. 
Contrasts are made to Axis methods. 
Restrictions on naval, military and other 
information are cutlined and there is 
discussion of legal controls imposed by 
the espionage and other acts. Profes- 
sors Ralph D. Casey, Ralph O. Nafziger 
and Mitchell V. Charnley conduct the 
course. 

Professor Nefziger is offering a special 
section of “International Communica- 
tions and the Foreign Press” for non- 
major students. The two-term course in 
“Communication Agencies and Public 
Opinion,” offered by Professor Casey, 
places heavy stress on war problems this 

ear. 

The School of Journalism, University 
of Iowa, in cooperation with the exten- 
sion division, offered a two-day short 
course on wartime publishing in connec- 
tion with the fall meeting of the Iow 
Press Women. : 

War courses listed by other institu- 
tions are: public opinion and propa- 
ganda, Drake University (summer only): 
“Dictatorship in the Modern World” 
and “Wartime Censorship and Propa- 
ganda,” Emory University; wartime 
communications and censorship, Univer- 
sity of IIlinois; Latin-American jour- 
nalism, New York University; “War 
News, Propaganda and Publicity,” Penn- 
sylvania State College (given without 
credit); “The World at War,” Univer- 
sity of Washington; military public rela- 
tions, University of Wisconsin. 


Medill School Occupies 
New, Enlarged Quarters 


The Medill School of Journalism 
opened its work this fall in new quar- 
ters. Fayerweather Hall, completely re- 
modelled during the summer, is the new 
home of the school. In addition to more 
adequate office and classroom space, the 
school now has a city room, a library 
and newspaper reading room, an ex- 
panded typographic laboratory, a new 
mechanical laboratory equipped with 


linotypes and presses, a new advertising 
laboratory and a greatly expanded pho- 
tographic laboratory. 














News Notes 


Two New Members Named 
To National Council 


New members of the National Council 
on Professional Education for Journal- 
ism are David W. Howe, publisher of 
the Burlington, Vt., Free Press, who 
succeeds Jerome Barnum as ANPA rep- 
resentative, and Richard P. Carter, pub- 
lisher of the Roanoke, Va., Times and 
World News, who succeeds Herbert Da- 
vidson as representative of SNPA. 


Curricula Revised by 
Two Institutions 


The College of Journalism, University 
of Colorado, has changed its curriculum 
so that students now take some journal- 
ism courses in each of their four years in 
college. “Development of the Press” and 
“Ethics and Contemporary Newspapers” 
have been opened to freshmen, and news 
writing, reporting and copy editing and 
makeup have been opened to sopho- 
mores. This leaves law of the press and 
community newspaper courses for the 
junior year. The senior curriculum, un- 
changed, offers newspaper production, 
editorials and editorial writing and news- 
paper crusades. 

The changes were made to give stu- 
dents an opportunity to work in jour- 
nalism courses during each of their four 
years. They also make possible earlier 
testing of individual adaptability. The 
changes will also spread the background 
requirements over a longer period and 
provide a greater opportunity for the 
selection of electives. 

A course in the newspaper and public 
opinion, primarily for non-majors, has 
been added to the curriculum, with 
Ralph L. Crosman, director of the col- 
lege, as instructor. 

To integrate all college training close- 
ly with the journalism program, the De- 
partment of Technical Journalism, Okla- 
homa A. and M., has revised its course 
of study. The new plan calls for be- 
ginning the study of journalism in the 
freshman year. The purpose of the low- 
er division journalism is to enable the 
students to determine thc: ‘nterests and 
abilities in the field of journalism, to 
give basic training for all advanced and 
technical training in the field and to 
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provide elective work in the field of 
communication. 

The plan, as evolved by Clement E. 
Trout, department head, and his staff, 
calls for the journalism student, except 
in unusual cases, to work out a major 
in some other field, with his minor in 
journalism. Thus in the junior and 
senior year the student may utilize his 
basic journalism training and advanced 
journalism classes to gain proficiency in 
writing on topics included in his major 
field or specialty. In special cases it is 
possible for a student to work out a 
journalism major. 

To meet the emergency needs for 
newspaper workers under present con- 
ditions, a two-year vocational journal- 
ism course leading to a diploma is of- 
fered at Oklahoma A. and M. This 
course is designed especially for students 
who do not plan to continue in college 
after two years of training. 

The course combines reporting, copy- 
reading and editing, considered especial- 
ly for the small town newspaper. In- 
cluded are elements of English, history 
and other such courses. The work of 
the course is built around intensive la- 
boratory practice and _ includes all 
phrases of newspaner work except that 
of mechanical production and printing 
plant operation. Facilities of the student 
publications are utilized in laboratory 
classes. 


Orientation Course 


Added at Idaho 


To meet increasing demand of fresh- 
men and non-journalism majors for an 
orientation course in journalism, the 
University of Idaho in February will 
begin offering a second-semester course, 
“The Newspaper,” which will consist of 
directed reading covering the entire field 
of journalism. The course will carry one 
hour of credit and will not be counted 
toward the major, although students in- 
tending to major in journalism will be 
encouraged to take it as background to 
other courses. 


War Brings Many Changes 
To Journalism Faculties 


Dr. Ivan Benson is acting director of 
the School of Journalism, University of 
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Southern California, in the absence of 
Professor Roy L. French, who left early 
in October to become a major in the 
Army Air Corps assigned to service in 
England. A member of the Southern 
California faculty since 1928, Dr. Ben- 
son has taught also at the University of 
Kansas and in Washington and Minne- 
sota high schools. He worked on the 
Frankfort, Ind., Morning Times and the 
Spokane, Wash., Spokesman-Review. 
” * . 


Dr. Curtis D. MacDougall, jor five 
years a lecturer in journalism at the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, was named professor of 
journalism effective with the opening of 
the 1942-48 year. He will continue as a 
part-time editorial writer for the Chi- 
cago Sus 

Albert A. Sutton, acting assistant pro- 
fessor of journalism, at the Medill 
School, became assistant professor. 

New instructors added to the staff are 
Howard Taylor, day telegraph editor of 
the Chicago Tribune, and Van Allen 
Bradley of the Chicago Sun. New assist- 
ants are Russell Raycroft, production 
manager of WGN, Neil Cope, associate 
professor at Harding College, Stanton 
Hinckley, formerly of the Houston Post, 
and Edward G. Nell, director of Quill 
and Scroll. 

7 * * 

Robert Emmet MacAlarney has been 
appointed visiting professor of journal- 
ism in the Graduate School of Journal- 
ism, Columbia University. Mr. MacAl- 
arney returned to the School after an 
absence of twenty-two years in news- 
paper, magazine and motion picture 
work. He became a member of the fac- 
ulty when the School was organized in 
1912 with the late Dr. Talcott Williams 
as director, and served as associate pro- 
fessor until 1920. Mr. MacAlarney will 
act as counselor to journalism students. 

* * * 


W. L. Lowry is acting head of the 
Department of Journalism, University 
of Florida, and acting director of pub- 
licity in the absence of Elmer J. Emig 
and Frank S. Wright, who are now with 
the armed forces. Allen O. Skaggs, form- 
er city editor and sports editor of the 
Tallahassee Daily Democrat, has been 
appointed an associate professor. 
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Byron H. Christian, associate profes- 
sor, is continuing as acting director of 
the School of Journalism, University of 
Washington, during the autumn quarter 
in the absence of Professor Vernon Mc- 
Kenzie, who returned to the University 
in September after a year’s leave but is 
now taking part in a University program 
of “home forums” in the state. During 
his year’s leave Professor McKenzie was 
American adviser to the British Informa- 
tion Services, New York City. 

Assistant Professor Milo Ryan, on 
leave of absence from Wayne Univer- 
sity, has joined the staff of the School 
of Journalism, University of Washing- 
ton, for the current year. Professor Ry- 
an takes over courses in advertising pre- 
viously taught by Assistant Professor 
H. P. Everest, who is on leave. Profes- 
sor Merritt E. Benson has taken over 
the public relations department of the 
University, in the absznce of H. C. Hun- 
ter, now in the service. 

* * * E 

Warren C. Price has been named asso- 
ciate professor in the School of Journal- 
ism, University of Oregon, during the 
absence of Charles M. Hulten, who is in 
Washington attached to the Bureau of 
the Budget and assigned to examina- 
tion of the government’s news and pub- 
lic opinion activities. Mr. Price has been 
with the Des Moines, Iowa, Register 
and Tribune for two years. Prior to that 
he taught at the University of Texas. 
He received his A.B. and A.M. at the 
University of Wisconsin and is well ad- 
vanced toward his doctorate. 

* * * 

Lyle M. Nelson, for six years em- 
ployed by the Oregon Journal, Portland, 
has been appointed news bureau head 
and teacher of news photography, posi- 
tions left vacant by the successive de- 
partures of Professor George H. God- 
frey to accept a commission in the Army 
and Cecil C. Snyder to become an avia- 
tion photographer in the rank of lieu- 
tenant (s.g.) in the Navy. Mr. Nelson 
retains his position as short wave radio 
editor of the Journal. 


* * * 


R. R. Lashbrook has returned to his 
position as associate professor of jour- 
nalism and director of the news bureau 
at Kansas State College following a 






































































year of graduate work in the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he did part- 
time teaching. 

* . * 

Donal D. Burchard, for five years as- 
sistant professor of journalism at Butler 
University, has joined the Department 
of Technical Journalism, Oklahoma A. 
& M. College, as assistant professor. He 
is teaching three advertising courses in 
the School of Commerce as well as sev- 
eral courses in the journalism depart- 
ment. Mr. Burchard has a background 
of twelve years of newspaper and pub- 
lishing experience and received his mas- 
ter’s degree from the University of Mis- 
souri. 

William Clark Stone has been ap- 
pointed editorial adviser of student pub- 
lications at Oklahoma A. and M., and 
will also serve as laboratory assistant in 
the journalism department. Mr. Stone 
came to Oklahoma from Texas A. and 
M. where he had been assistant manager 
of student activities and teacher of 
journalism. He received his bachelor’s 
degree from Baylor University and has 
done graduate work at Baylor and at 
Peabody Institute. 

John W. Hamilton is editorial assist- 
ant in the technical journalism depart- 
ment and the department of publica- 
tions. Sam E. Whitlow, formerly asso- 
ciate professor, is now with the pro- 
motion department of the Oklahoma 
Publishing Company at Oklahoma City. 
Miss Helen Freudenberger, formerly in- 
structor in journalism, has received her 
commission as third officer in the 
WAAC. Mrs. Virginia Pope Hartman, 
instructor in journalism, has resigned. 

* * * 


Horace K. Basinger, who was an as- 
sistant in journalism at Wisconsin last 
year while working on his doctorate, is 
a new instructor at the University of 
Nebraska. He handles classes in photog- 
raphy, typography and news writing. 
Mr. Basinger took his BJ. and M.A. 
at Missouri and has taught at Adams 
State Teachers College, Alamosa, Colo. 


. * _ 
Ralph W. Anderson has leased his 
Ringsted Dispatch, a weekly newspaper, 
and joined the journalism staff at Iowa 
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State College as editor of the lowa 
Farm Economist to succeed Lauren K. 
Soth, who was called to military serv- 
ice. Mr. Anderson received his degree in 
economics, with a minor in journalism, 
at Iowa State College in 1933. 


* . . 


Mrs. Mary Benton Smith has been ap- 
pointed instructor in journalism at the 
University of Nevada for the duration, 
replacing Charles Duncan who is now 
an ensign. Mrs. Smith has wide experi- 
ence on California newspapers in Holly- 
wood, Long Beach, San Pedro and San 
Francisco. 

. * * 


Frank O'Neil, night editor of the 
Grand Forks Herald, has taken over the 
University of North Dakota courses in 
editing and newspaper production, han- 
dled last year by Alvin Austin, who is 
now in the army. 

* * om 


Notes 

Fred S. Seibert, director of the School 
of Journalism, University of Illinois, has 
been appointed by the United States 
Department of Labor to the Wage and 
Hour Committee for the printing and 
publishing industry. 

a * * 

Dr. Frederic E. Merwin, director of 
the School of Journalism, Rutgers Uni- 
versity, is serving as consultant on pub- 
lic relations for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1819 Broadway, 
New York City. 

. . * 

A biography of Henry W. Grady by 
Dr. Raymond B. Nixon of the Depart- 
ment of Journalism, Emory University, 
has been accepted for spring publication 
by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. The book, the 
first critical full length study of Mr. 
Grady’s life, will include much of Dr. 
Nixon’s Ph.D. dissertation plus consid- 
erable new material. 

* * * 


“Post Biographies of Famous Journal- 
ists,” edited by Dr. John Drewry, School 
of Journalism, University of Georgia, 
was released by the University of Geor- 
gia Press in November. Articles included 
were first published in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 
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A handbook containing instructions to 
journalism students for use of library fa- 
cilities, newspaper files and the morgue 
has been published by the School of 
Journalism, University of Illinois. The 
book was prepared by Mrs. Eunice C. 
Mohr, librarian. 

* - a 


Professor Raymond W. Wild of the 
School of Journalism, West Virginia 
University, worked last summer on the 
Morgantown Post and the Morgantown 
Dominion-News as a reporter and edi- 
torial writer. 


* * * 


Turner Catledge, editor of the Chi- 
cago Sun, T. J. White, general manager 
of the Chicago Herald American, Mari- 
on Sheen, news editor of the Chicago Di- 
vision of the Associated Press, and Eagle 
Freshwater, manager of the Western 
Newspaper Union, are new members of 
the Advisory Newspaper Council of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University. 

* * * 

Ralph McGill, who for many years 
has taught a two-hour course in the 
Department of Journalism, Emory Uni- 
versity, has been promoted from execu- 
tive editor to editor of the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 


Journalism Quarterly 


Professor Paul A. Flowers of the 
School of Journalism, West Virginia 
University, was engaged from June 1 to 
September 1 by the Memphis Commer- 
cial Appeal as a copyreader and reporter. 

_ * * 

A 64-page brochure, “The Lee Me- 
morial Journalism Foundation—a His- 
tory,” by C. Tom Garten has been is- 
sued by the Journalism Laboratory 
Press of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity. The brochure details the develop- 
ment of education for journalism at 
Washington and Lee since General Rob- 
ert E. Lee formally proposed the estab- 
lishment of fifty scholarships “for young 
men proposing to make printing and 
journalism their life work and _ profes- 


sion” in 1869. 
* 7 * 


The Council on Research is soliciting 
manuscripts for its Monograph Series, 
which was introduced a few years ago 
with the publication of Professor Charles 
L. Allen’s “Free Circulation” study by 
the Louisiana State University Press. The 
purpose is to provide publication for a 
limited number of research studies of 
less than book length but too long for 
use in the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY. 
Manuscripts may be submitted to the 
chairman of the council, Ralph O. Naf- 
ziger, University of Minnesota. 





